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EDUCATION THROUGH WORK IN A TIME OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


Horace B. ENcuisH 


Ohio State University, Department of Psychology, Columbus, Ohio 


The old American dream of a successful 
and well-paid career for every hard-working 
boy or girl has begun to fade. The old 
optimism is dead. Jobs no longer interest 
youth as much as they did ten years ago,’ 
presumably because they no longer open up 
the same cheery vistas of wealth and fame. 
Faced with the fact that literally hundreds 
of thousands of men have prepared for jobs 
which technological progress and the back- 
wardness of our economic thinking have 
rendered non-existent, youth reacts to life 
with the indifferentism of old age. 

Clearly, a new vocational outlook must 
be created to meet the changed and chang- 
ing economic life of our day. One solution 
offered is the abandonment of such voca- 
tional education as is now given and a return 
to education for culture and the right use of 
leisure. May I meet this somewhat dogmat- 
ically by saying that I can’t find out just 
what it means? Why culture must be di- 
vorced from vocation, how indeed it can be 
so divorced, is beyond my understanding. I 
do not mean to imply anything whatever 
against the idea that people must learn to 
play better than they do, must learn to have 
a better time in life, must learn to make the 


most out of their capacity for the enjoyment 
of nature and of art and music and litera- 
ture and recreation. It seems to be quite 
clear, however, that a definite preparation 
for a job and for making a living is funda- 
mental and must come ahead of any prep- 
aration for leisure. For leisure is what you 
have after your work is done; and hence, 
without a job, leisure in the true sense of the 
word just simply does not exist. 

Another suggested solution to the problem 
of education for vocation is to make training 
general, a preparation for holding almost 
any sort of job. What is meant by this is, I 
think, two-fold. In the first place education 
should, and eventually must, lay greater 
stress upon the development of certain per- 
sonal qualities. Many of these personal 
qualities are relatively simple and specific 
habits. There are certain rather detailed 
techniques for dealing effectively with other 
people. In a current investigation, for ex- 
ample, Dr. H. E. Burtt finds that most em- 
ployees prefer the so-called “we” technique 
on the part of their foremen, but a minority 
like to be told just what to do. Personal 
effectiveness requires knowing both tech- 
niques and applying them discriminately. 


1 This is definitely established in a careful investigation completed under the supervision of my colleague, S. L. Pressey. 
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As a psychologist, I must warn you that 
the scientific study of personal effectiveness 
is in its infancy. Most of the courses offered 
for sale by mail are not only worthless but 
actually harmful to the gulls who buy them. 
Yet I do not despair of the development of 
a psychology of personal efficiency and even 
today we can do more along this line than 
we do. If it is little more than a systema- 
tized common sense, that, after all, is a gain. 

Another suggestion is that we should train 
our pupils to solve problems rather than to 
know techniques, to know how to go at in- 
dustrial or commercial problems rather than 
to know the answers. This has always been 
worth while—and difficult. It is essentially 
the problem of teaching pupils how to think, 
which has been puzzling educators for gen- 
erations. Here again certain recent develop- 
ments in psychology may shortly give rise to 
very promising changes in method, but it is 
too soon to be sure. 

This brings us back to a consideration of 
education as a whole in relation to vocation. 
While the social order is changing with al- 
most catastrophic rapidity, education obvi- 
ously cannot stand still. If, as everyone 
seems to agree, it is a major function of edu- 
cation to prepare people for life, it is obvious 
that we must prepare our pupils to adjust 
to this changed and changeable social order. 
This seems to me to imply an education 
which is at once more vocational and less 
technical. We need, that is, to understand 
intimately and thoroughly the essential na- 
ture of the industrial and commercial life of 
our day as well as the economic and political 
aspects. 

Quite obviously this involves portentous 
changes, particularly in secondary education. 
The high school curriculum can no longer 
remain so gloriously irrelevant to the mo- 
mentous events which are taking place be- 
fore our very eyes. Yet the impulse to 
change must come primarily from parents 
who demand an education which shall 


actually prepare their children for effective 
living. Principals and superintendents when 
urged to modify the curriculum in the direc. 
tion of the needs of young adolescents al- 
most invariably reply: “I’d like to do some 
of these things but I am caught between the 
demands of college entrance and the de- 
mands of parents, both insisting upon the 
regular old-standby subjects.” 

College entrance requirements are chang- 
ing in the direction of greater liberality con- 
sistently and rapidly. Moreover it has been 
demonstrated that over a series of years the 
college follows the lead of the high school. 
Indeed it should and must. Let the high 
schools only determine what they really 
want to do and the colleges will accept it. 

Parents are a different matter. If educated 
themselves, they think something is wrong 
if their children do not learn everything they 
did—and then some. If uneducated, still 
more do they tend to crave for their children 
the old, established subjects which they were 
not themselves permitted to study. 

The situation is somewhat like that when 
college education for women was first intro- 
duced. It had been held that women were 
inferior to men. In the effort to prove this 
false, they introduced a curriculum identical 
with that of the men’s colleges. Women 
proved they could learn anything men can. 
Now the women’s colleges are trying to dis- 
cover what is most worth while for women 
to learn. The result, as in Bennington Col- 
lege, is a very different curriculum. 

I suggest that our high school curriculum 
has suffered from about the same sort of in- 
feriority complex. Years ago those who 
went to secondary school were the children 
of the rich and the highly paid. Common 
everyday folks did not send their children 
beyond the first three or four grades. When 
people of ordinary condition in life began to 
send their children to high school, they 
wanted them to have an education just as 
good as that of the rich. We should, how- 
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ever, have an education not merely just as 
good but a great deal better than the rich 
have enjoyed in previous generations. We 
have proved sufficiently that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, the sons of the corner grocer and the 
sons of the farmer, can go to high school and 
can learn just as well as anybody. And now 
that it is proved, suppose we turn our at- 
tention to finding the kind of education 
which will help our children to be happy in 
the callings which they will pursue and in 
other ways to live full, rich lives. It seems 
to me that it is time to quit aping an aristo- 
cratic tradition and become really democratic 
in education. It is time that in our schools 
we prepare youth quite definitely to take 
their place in society as fully equipped earn- 
ers, people who pull their own weight in the 
boat. In a democracy we cannot afford to 
have an education which is a pale imitation 
of that provided for graceful but useless par- 
asites. 

I have been implying that practically ev- 
eryone will go to high school. That seems 
to me to be inevitable. The evidence for 
this is too long to be reviewed here; it is very 
conclusive. It raises very definite problems. 
High school already is a jail to many pupils 
and unless it is changed it will be even more 
so for the fifty per cent who now escape its 
encircling walls. I believe the main outlines 
of the new education which universal atten- 
dance requires are apparent. It must be 
more concrete, more tangible, must deal 
with the realities of today. Such an educa- 
tion will have vastly greater holding power 
with adolescents. More of them will be sat- 
isfied to stay in school when school begins 
to deal with living realities, not a dead tra- 
dition. 

But not all will be satisfied so long as edu- 
cation is schooling, however contemporary 
and realistic. Youth is a restless period. Bio- 
logically it is a time when the young animal 
is trying himself out. Our human animals 
are no exceptions. They want to begin, at 


least, on an adult job. Our school attendance 
law, which seeks to hold all adolescents in 
school till the age of eighteen, is thus fatally 
against nature; and even though the depres- 
sion has come to the aid of law by closing 
the doors of jobs to youth, they still are not 
satisfied. School for a very large per cent is 
not enough—they want to work. (Do I 
hear you say something about wanting to 
see the evidence at chore-time? Well, now, 
you know that’s different!) 

And they ought to want to work. Work 
is educative. Work is a spiritual necessity. 
The boy or girl who doesn’t learn to work 
while young will never be quite so happy in 
it as the one who laid the foundations early. 

It is necessary to be very explicit here, 
however. I am not favoring child labor. I 
devoutly hope the Child Labor Amendment 
will pass. Under the production-for-profit 
system child labor is exploited. Work is val- 
uable but not all work, not all kinds of work, 
nor too much work. Work can be educative 
but it can also be brutalizing and degrading. 
Industry and commerce under the merciless 
drive for profits simply cannot be trusted to 
give youth a fair deal. It is not a personal 
matter. Individual employers of good will 
can and do help some child employees, but 
for the most part they are helpless. Business 
and industry today are organized to make 
work yield profits; I am asking work for 
adolescents that will yield spiritual and moral 
values. We cannot allow youth to receive 
his education from work as a very incidental 
and possibly absent by-product. To keep 
husky youths of fourteen to eighteen from 
work is a deprivation in itself and one which 
also tends to ruin their schooling; to cut 
them loose from school is to turn them over 
to the monotonous slavery of a machine age. 

The rather obvious answer seems to me to 
lie in some form of part-time work and 
study. A few institutions have been 
pioneering along these lines—among col- 
leges, notably at Cincinnati and Antioch. 
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There is an effort to see that students get such 
work as is broadly educative—work which 
enriches experience, develops personality, and 
permits the gaining of practical judgment in 
the only way it can be gained—by putting 
it to the test. Details are still being worked 
out, although at Cincinnati this plan has 
been effectively used now for about thirty 
years and at Antioch for fourteen years. It 
is my judgment that its full benefits cannot 
be secured within a system where production 
is controlled by private profit. This is just 
one more place where we need to remake 
our economic life so that human values in- 
stead of dividends become the first criterion 
by which the success of an industry is to be 
judged. As I say, however, practical details 
are being worked out by pioneering schools 
and, despite difficulties, this kind of realistic 
education really works. 

Can we pay for it? Well, it’s not so very 
expensive. But if it were, we can pay for it 
if we look for funds in the right place. I 
am always amused when people say that we 
simply cannot afford a $3,000 salary for a 
teacher when we can afford a $10,000 or a 
$100,000 salary for a sales manager; cannot 
afford an elegant school when we can afford 
a magnificent country club. Of course, we 
pay for the school directly out of taxes, but 
we pay for the country club, etc., none the 
less surely when we buy our food or tractors 
or gasoline—and also when we sell our 
wheat or our services. A society, an eco- 
nomic system, which can afford to support 
steam yachts and superdreadnoughts and 
bankers and generals and admirals can af- 
ford schoolhouses and school teachers. It is 
simply a matter of getting the money in the 
right way, of putting the pressure for funds 
on the right sources, and of paying for what 
we want. 


Can we afford the time? For in a world 


so full of problems, we clearly need more 
education, not less. This question confuses 
education and schooling. It is precisely our 


point that part-time work-and-study does 
provide for more—and vastly better—edu- 
cation. 

Nor is this all. We have too long con- 
ceived of education as a thing for children 
and youths. The research findings of the 
psychologists, particularly of Thorndike and 
of Miles and their associates, make it clear 
that education even in the narrower sense 
need not be limited to our earlier years, 
“Adult learning,” as Thorndike puts it, “suf- 
fers no mystical handicap because of the 
nature of the students.” The increased 
leisure of which we hear so much will be 
devoted increasingly to studying and other 
educative activities. We do not have to 
learn all we ever expect to learn in school. 
What the adult learns he will learn more 
efficiently because his learning will be timely 
and motivated. 

Note, then, the consequences for the 
school. Because pupils need no longer try 
hopelessly to learn in school all they ever 
will require, school may become more a 
place for satisfying the child’s own present 
interests and curiosities, less for preparing 
for some hypothetical future needs. And the 
postponement of a great deal which is now 
required will leave room for the education- 
by-work for which we are pleading. 

Along with education through and during 
actual employment, it is apparent that we 
must change our ideals as to the worth of 
jobs. We must become more democratic— 
perhaps one should say become really demo- 
cratic. In the old days labor was regarded 
asacurse. Today we pretend that we believe 
in the dignity of labor. But we don't. 
Farmers pretend that they think farming is 
the finest occupation, but they try to get city 
jobs for their most promising sons and 
daughters. Manual labor is not intrinsically 
unpleasant, yet it is even more disgraceful 
than farming; no one can be really “re- 
spectable” who actually earns his living at 
it. 
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There are two things we can do about this. 
We can abolish all forms of brutalizing toil. 
The true spirit of the power age has yet to 
be realized in industry. Production for 
profit necessarily puts a premium on cheap 
machines and cheap labor. Hence the con- 
veyor belt of the automobile factory and the 
stretch-out system in the textile mills. Man 
is the slave of the machine today, as Samuel 
Butler predicted he would become, because 
that is profitable. I believe that in order to 
survive we must substitute a codperative 
dvilization for a profit civilization. In this 
really new New Deal, invention and man- 
agement will be rewarded not for inventions 
or changes which are profit-making but for 
those which are really labor-saving, toil- 
relieving. Machinery will be valued partly 
in terms of the joy it yields in use as well as 
in terms of what it produces. It is, at least 
for most of us, fun to use a bit of cunning 
machinery like a repeating rifle, but it is not 
fun monotonously to turn nut fifty-five 
which an automatic machine could turn as 
well. 

That, then, is one change in the vocational 
future. We must make work much more at- 
tractive. Then we must revalue jobs so that 
we shall not all try to get white-collar jobs. 
Some differences in jobs are doubtless in- 
trinsic but most of them are simply products 
of social esteem. But ideals and attitudes 
can be changed. Think of the lessening in 
our esteem for bankers in the last few years. 
In Russia manual labor is popular just now 
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and commercial pursuits are despised. I 
believe we can bring it about that there shall 
be a very considerable equality between jobs 
in both money reward and social prestige. 
For a future where there will be fewer purely 
artificial distinctions, I believe we can and 
must encourage children and youth to choose 
careers in terms of service and of fitness and 
of enjoyment in the work, as never before in 
human history. 

Shall we, then, encourage our boys and 
girls in great expectations? Not in the old 
ones. Not in the old sort of competitive 
climbing over other men’s backs. Not in the 
hope of wealth. But never has youth had a 
more adventurous, interesting, significant 
life ahead of him. “The old order changeth, 
giving place to the new.” You and I may 
not like many things in this new order. 
That is why the poet says “we rise on step- 
ping stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.” In a sense, we old fogies will be 
dead. We shall not be able, most of us, to 
adapt ourselves to the new order very hap- 
pily. A grain farmer who is obliged to give 
up grain and raise cabbages is also likely to 
raise cain. But our children will grow up 
used to raising cabbages and will wonder at 
our preference for wheat. This is a parable 
as well as literal fact. Above all, then, I 
urge that we do not let our irritations with 
the new-fangled notions so distort our atti- 
tude that our children are kept from that 
joyous acceptance of the future which is 
youth’s heritage. 





WHAT SHALL OUR SCHOOLS TEACH 
AS PATRIOTISM? 


GeorcE E. AxTELLE 


Assistant Professor, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


A common technique for obscuring an 
issue is to cloak oneself with virtue and cover 
one’s enemy with opprobrium. The favorite 
practice of a doctrinaire is to cry, “God! 
Mother! Country!” and accuse critics of 
communistic and subversive ideas. Thus we 
find such mild liberals as Jane Addams, 
Frances Perkins, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
John Dewey, and members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union listed as radicals. Mr. 
Hearst presents an honor roll of American 
educators as special servants of Russian com- 
munism devoted to undermining American 
ideals in our schools. Mr. Samuel Insull and 
the Utilities Trust confess that their favorite 
technique for discrediting proponents of 
public ownership is to tar them with the 
communistic brush. They tell the Federal 
Trade Commission that thereafter argument 
is unnecessary for people cease to think, once 
communism is injected into the argument. 
An Insull propaganda director testified be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission: “My 
idea would be not to try logic or reason, but 
to try to pin the Bolshevik idea on my op- 
ponent.” A favorite method of strike-break- 
ing is to dub strikers as disloyal and un- 
American. The terrors of Hitler and 
Mussolini ride into power on the wings of 
patriotism. It is for that reason old Samuel 
Johnson exclaimed that patriotism was the 
last refuge of scoundrels. 

It is, therefore, highly important that we 
be clear as to the meaning of patriotism. It 
is equally important that we recognize ras- 
cality when it masquerades behind patriot- 
ism. Patriotism would not be so universally 
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employed by selfish interests were it not a 
sentiment of such emotional intensity and 
of such high moral significance. People are 
human and have minds only by virtue of 
their participation in group life. Individual 
find their personalities only as they lose their 
narrow personal interests and identify them- 
selves with their groups. Patriotism stands 
for the sum of these group loyalties. As such 
it has the greatest ethical import. The ethi- 
cal worth of group loyalties must be meas. 
ured by the degree to which groups interact 
with other groups and participate in com- 
mon purposes. While patriotism is associ- 
ated with national groups, at its highest it 
signifies devotion to the widest social obli- 
gations. 

Patriotism is devotion to the finer, deeper 
values of tradition. Hence, patriotism in 
America would be a different spirit from 
patriotism in Germany, Italy, Japan, or 
Russia. One must examine our tradition, 
therefore, to discover the distinctive char- 
acter of American patriotism. The character 
of American colonists and their purpose in 
coming to America supply the source of that 
tradition. Their conflicts with the crown, 
the trial of Peter Zenger, the Boston Tea 
Party, and our Revolution continued and 
enriched that tradition. Here was born and 
nourished the spirit of revolt against all 
manner of tyranny—economic as well as 
political, The Declaration of Independence, 
the Preamble and Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution, and the writings of Jefferson, 
Paine, Henry, Garrison, Emerson, Lowell, 
Lincoln, and Whitman developed its esset- 
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tial spirit. This spirit embodies a profound 
respect for persons and a militant defense 
of rights of persons. Let me quote from the 
Declaration of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed that, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security. 


Let this document be the touchstone of 
Americanism. Is this what Mr. Hearst, Mat- 
thew Woll, the Liberty League, the D.A.R., 
and the American Legion mean by Ameri- 
canism? How would they name Mr. Jef- 
ferson today? Is this what they mean by 
patriotism? Are they concerned about pro- 
tecting this spirit of revolt against economic 
injustice today? Or is such indignation 
and resolution fit only for the past, where it 
is safely embalmed and without threat to 
entrenched privilege today? 

Conditions on the frontier in a casteless 
society largely created and intensified this 
sense of the dignity and importance of per- 
sons. So long as it remained it was a safety 
valve and protection of our liberty. It fos- 
tered this fierce sense of personal pride and 


dignity, this sense of the supreme worth 
and sacredness of personality. Unlike older 
countries we have had nearly four centuries 
of frontier with such a tradition. 

The frontier served as a way of escape for 
the dissatisfied, the oppressed, and the vari- 
ants. Thus our tradition has been highly 
individualistic. We were never really forced 
to solve the problem of individual freedom 
in larger, corporate, group life. But now 
our frontier is gone. Mass production and 
distribution, large corporate enterprise, rail- 
roads, automobiles and paved roads, tele- 
phones, telegraph, and radio bring us in in- 
timate association and interaction with one 
another, in increasingly large groups over 
increasingly wide areas. We are one people. 
Our sense of individualism is still strong. 
Can we harness it to an integral, national 
life? 

The growth of science and its application 
to problems of production, transportation, 
and communication coincide with our own 
national expansion, our new unexploited 
land offering—an ideal condition for applied 
science. We were an adventurous people 
without large investment in older equip- 
ment. As fast as new inventions and capital 
equipment were produced, there was virgin 
territory for them to exploit. We identified 
this material development with our own 
character. We had a “manifest destiny” and 
industrial growth was integral to it. We 
pride ourselves on being practical, efficient, 
progressive, adventurous, and resourceful. 

We possessed our continent and exploited 
it. We conquered two frontiers—the natural 
and industrial. In doing so we have created 
a third—a social frontier. We are now faced 
with the problem of preserving the ideals of 
our older frontiers and adapting our new 
frontier to them. This is the challenge of 
American patriotism today. With the pass- 
ing of our geographical frontier and the 
coming of city life, mass production, and 
corporate enterprise we must find new ways 
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of accomplishing old purposes. To continue 
old ways, old economic, industrial, and polit- 
ical forms and organizations under such 
radically changed conditions is to impair 
what is most sacred in our tradition. It is to 
serve traitorous and seditious ends. When 
interested and seditious groups identify pa- 
triotism with the special forms and organi- 
zations of the past at the expense of our 
democratic ideals, it is because this perver- 
sion serves their selfish interests. They 
would destroy what is most sacred to us for 
their own aggrandizement. Lest our people 
be misled by un-American propagandists 
masquerading as one hundred per cent patri- 
ots, it is essential that this distinction be- 
tween purpose and ideals in our American 
tradition and special organization or pro- 
cedure be clearly drawn. Any identification 
of patriotism with special forms of political 
or economic organization is subversive and 
in effect traitorous, whether selfish or mis- 
guided. 

One of the most outstanding facts of his- 
tory is its continuity. The present is always 
a fulfillment of what went before. Of one 
thing we can be sure. As the past was big 
with today and as today continues yesterday, 
so today is big with tomorrow and tomorrow 
will be its fulfillment. Whatever our future, 
we may be sure it will come out of today and 
yesterday. 

Another equally outstanding fact of his- 
tory is novelty. While today fulfills yester- 
day, in doing so it possesses a unique quality 
of its own. It is more than yesterday. Not 
change but novelty is the essence of time for 
living creatures. It is important that both 
these facts be realized. The too common 
tendency is to forget or to fear one or the 
other. 

The impatient radical forgets or fears the 
past and any continuance of the present or 
future with it. The reactionary fears novelty 
and the future. He worships the accom- 
plished fact of novelty in the past and may 


call himself a classicist, but in his interest in 
the classic of the past he misses its essence, its 
novelty in its own occasion. 

American patriotism must accommodate 
these two facts. It must see the future as a 
continuation of our national growth, a con- 
tinuation of those ideals that make us dis. 
tinctive, but in its own adventurous and re- 
sourceful spirit it must likewise welcome 
novelties. Changed conditions demand new 
accommodations to them. These adjust- 
ments must be in terms of our democratic 
tradition, our adventurous spirit, our deep 
regard for the sacredness of persons, and the 
scientific method. We must develop a so- 
ciety which at the same time preserves per- 
sonal, values and social participation and 
organization. Our democracy must develop 
a society which provides for such agencies of 
information and opinion that we may all 
employ the scientific method to problems of 
social relationship with the same skill with 
which we now apply it to technical problems, 

Some things we may confidently assert 
about our future. First: whatever change oc- 
curs, it will be a fulfillment of our past, in- 
digenous to our tradition. Second: whether 
change is catastrophic or orderly depends 
upon the groups now in control. If through 
fear of loss of privilege they obstruct adjust- 
ment to new conditions, if they employ the 
forces at their command to obstruct the dis- 
semination of information, to stifle opinion 
and free thought, the change will be cata- 
strophic. Adjustment of the many features 
of our life to one another takes time, intelli- 
gence, and experimentation. It demands 
flexibility of attitude, caution, resourceful- 
ness, and adventure. We must work at it 
continuously, all of us. If necessary infor- 
mation is withheld in support of “freedom 
of the press” and if constructive criticism is 
discouraged, our future will be stumbling, 
painful, and cruel. If revolution comes to 
America, our vested interests will be respon- 
sible. Social unrest is not itself a disease; 
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it is but symptomatic. Adequate informa- 
tion and free criticism are necessary to dis- 
cover the roots of the disease and to treat it. 
Unfortunately doctrinaires, whether reac- 
tionary or radical, are subversive and trai- 
torous. The former, flying under the banner 
of patriotism and posing as the moral bul- 
warks of our society, endanger its traditions. 
They produce the violent radical through 
obstructing change, and would subvert the 
future life of our country to their selfish in- 
terests. Third: it may safely be said that 
the eventual if not the immediate future will 
continue to have a large place for the present 
middle class. They supply the technical and 
social intelligence essential to our continued 
existence as an industrial order. 

I make this extended comment on conti- 
nuity and novelty in history in order to sug- 
gest the true significance of distinctively 
radical tendencies and reactionism. Social 
unrest and distinctively radical movements 
are but symptoms of a disease. Their viru- 
lence is an indication of the importance of 
dealing with conditions that produce them. 
The real source of social unrest is doctrinaire 
reactionism, those influences which pervert 
the processes of government to their self- 
ish interests, which own the major propa- 
ganda agencies and employ them to confuse 
thought and to arouse a fear psychosis 
against necessary adjustive tendencies, which 
in every way obstruct orderly accommoda- 
tion to new conditions. Socialism, com- 
munism, progressivism, radicalism, et al., 
are employed as red herrings or as bugaboos 
identified with opponents as cited above. It 
is time this red stalking horse be recognized 
for the bugaboo it is. For no movement 
borrowing its ideals and techniques from a 
tradition foreign in spirit to our own can be 
a constructive movement in American life. 
Any substantial development must be in 
terms of our own past and the deeper mean- 
ing of its tradition. Finally, the future must 
accommodate us all. It cannot be a worker’s 


revolution which is antipathetic to the ideals 
and interests of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, nor can it be a Liberty League reaction 
to protect the spoils of exploitation. 

Freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
thought are not primarily individual rights. 
They are social necessities. It is essential 
that ideas be tried out in open forum before 
habit or dogmatism tries them out in prac- 
tice. Whether an idea is true or false can 
be discerned in two ways. It may be tried 
out in open discussion or in practice. How- 
ever fine an idea may be, discussion will 
clarify it and perfect it. Overt consequences 
are too costly and irrevocable to thrust it 
uncriticized by all comers into action itself. 
If science has taught us one thing, it is the 
unpredictability of the consequences of any 
idea prior to experimentation. If scientists 
working in highly specialized fields with 
problems that are enormously simple as com- 
pared with matters of government, working 
under the controlled conditions of the lab- 
oratory, must assume an attitude of detach- 
ment and await results of experimentation, 
with how much less reason can anyone as- 
sume a doctrinaire attitude toward economic 
and political ideas? 

While of course we may grant that most 
ideas demand an open mind, some may in- 
sist that certain ideas are so obviously sub- 
versive, dangerous, and un-American that 
we are compelled to repress them. John 
Stuart Mill discusses this problem in his 
essay “On Liberty,” an essay that every lover 
of liberty and the American spirit should 
read and reread at not-too-long intervals. 
He cites the case of Marcus Aurelius, the 
very finest flower of Roman philosophy, cul- 
ture, and character, probably as good a Chris- 
tian essentially as Paul himself, a man of 
unblemished morals, gentle, sincere, enlight- 
ened, and profound, who was disturbed 
about the future of Roman civilization, of 
any civilization. He saw disintegrative 
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forces all about him. Only worship and 
reverence for established deities seemed to 
hold it together. Christianity, to him a mad 
sect, challenged the very basis of society, at- 
tacked it at its roots—roots that themselves 
showed evidence of decay. Duty demanded 
that he “liquidate” it. So he revived the 
terror. If such a person at the very pinnacle 
of human character and enlightenment could 
make such a grievous error, what trust can 
we place in contemporary desires to infringe 
upon and repress freedom of thought, speech, 
and assembly? 

The history of human progress is strewn 
with the wreckage of human intolerance. 
Every forward step in human thought and 
relationships has had its martyrdoms, inqui- 
sitions, and red raids. Persecution but trans- 
forms ordinary human error into fanaticism. 
Only free, unfettered, open discussion can be 
trusted to deal with ideas at variance with 
accepted notions. The open forum is essen- 
tial to permit ideas to reveal their own char- 
acter, before action must do it. This prin- 
ciple of liberty must be recognized as the 
very cornerstone of American patriotism. 
We must become habituated to test self- 
styled patriots and guardians of Americanism 
by this principle. 

Under the circumstances, it is inevitable 
that many should turn to the schools to in- 
quire if they are inculcating patriotism. Cer- 
tainly schools cannot shirk the responsibility 
of patriotic education. They were founded 
and have grown because they promised the 
only means of maintenance of our liberties. 
Unfortunately, however, patriotism has fallen 
into disrepute among intellectuals because it 
has been employed so frequently by frauds 
as a cloak for their rascality. Mr. Insull and 
others of his ilk have cried “Wolf! Wolf!” 
so frequently that we have come to believe 
there is no wolf. But, as the story goes, that 
assumption finally proved fatal to the sheep. 
Repudiation of patriotism is pouring out the 
baby with the bath. The important thing is 


that we clearly discriminate patriotism from 
fraud. If schools had actually instilled a 
realizing sense of the significance of liberty 
and the conditions of its growth, it would be 
impossible today to pervert patriotism to sub- 
versive ends. 

If communism were a real threat to our 
liberties it would deserve most searching 
criticism. In America, however, with the 
cleavages between skilled and unskilled 
workers, between industrial and agricultural 
workers, between professional and clerical 
groups and labor, between small business and 
farm owners and labor, the possibility of 
uniting these groups against big industry and 
finance capital under the banner of com- 
munism is simply absurd. The real threat 
to our liberties comes entirely from the other 
direction. Study of techniques employed in 
industrial and economic conflicts reveals that 
those with economic power relax no whit of 
that power to achieve all that power can 
achieve. Trends of concentration of wealth 
and economic power and methods employed 
in that concentration reveal a growing men- 
ace. Any genuine patriotism demands that 
we discover some realistic program and plat- 
form upon which to attack that menace. 

For economic power means power to own 
and control the agencies of information and 
opinion and with that the power to supply 
such “information” and make such opinion 
as serves to enhance that power. It means 
power to control political parties, to intimi- 
date and resist government, as General 
Johnson well knows. It means power to cast 
into the permanently unemployed any who 
dare question its divine right, wisdom, and 
benevolence. It means power to control the 
policies of government as evidenced in the 
fight against the Tugwell bill. It means 
power of the police and of organized rack- 
eteers and gunmen to destroy labor opposi- 
tion, power to cook news and arouse hys- 
terias of fear and hate against any who 
challenge that power. It means power to 
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control prices, to contract credit or expand 
it as suits its purpose, to engage executive 
secretaries, create dummy organizations, and 
flood the country with any sort of frenzied 
propaganda that is in its own selfish interest. 
It means the power to starve schools and 
other public services essential to the life of 
the people, all in the name of the poor people 
themselves. It means hiring Mark Sullivans 
and other dinosaurian press agents to weep 
for the departing liberties of the downtrod- 
den as smoke screen for attacks upon demo- 
cratic measures that would challenge the 
powers of the all-powerful. It means the 
power of prestige that hypnotizes even the 
sage of Palo Alto to become lachrymose over 
the challenge to liberty involved in any at- 
tempt to protect shorn lambs against their 
predacious shepherds. In short, it means 
power to dominate the life and thought of 
the people. To waste time abhorring com- 
munism when such a threat as this is upon 
us is to walk into their trap. If we are to 
retain any part of our liberties, these are the 
groups we must study and watch. 

There are certain factors in the American 
scene which must be reckoned with by those 
who would safeguard and extend our liber- 
ties and our security. In the first place any 
successful movement in America must speak 
the American idiom. The American people 
are suspicious and fearful of any ideas not 
couched in their tongue. They can under- 
stand and respond only to their own vernacu- 
lar. The success with which our patrio- 
maniacs arouse us over foreign agitators is 
but a measure of that fact. We distrust any 
movement sponsored by “foreign agitators,” 
any movement that does not spring out of 
the American soil. We have little either to 
fear or to hope for from any group or move- 
ment that employs a foreign ideology. Any 
movement, right or left, that gains or keeps 
control will speak our dialect. On the other 
hand, whatever liberties we keep or win we 
will do it in the American idiom. Fortu- 


nately there is enough of liberalism in our 
tradition that a concerted attack upon priv- 
ilege in terms of the American idiom might 
be very effective. It should be no task to 
brand the hosts of privilege as un-American, 
alien, a throwback to feudalism, tyrannical, 
etc. The important thing is to preémpt the 
American tradition and language for liberal 
purposes. 

A second factor which any realistic pro- 
gram must reckon with is the fact that Amer- 
icans are highly distrustful of theory, general 
ideas, or systems of ideas. Isms of any sort 
annoy and frighten. Observe the 1934 elec- 
tion in California: contrast the vote given a 
socialist running as democrat for governor, 
with all the odds against him, with the vote 
he would have received as a socialist. We 
are highly practical and concrete in our 
thinking. We prefer to solve our problems 
one at atime. For that reason it seems that 
any successful movement must concentrate 
on a few specific issues at a time. While 
liberal leaders must themselves have a criti- 
cal, systematic, social philosophy, they will 
probably achieve it only one plank at a time. 
The very success with which reactionaries 
use such terms as radical, red, socialist, com- 
munist, etc., as epithets or reproach against 
their opponents is a measure of this fact. It 
is a measure of our distrust of theory and of 
systematic thought. Liberals therefore must 
eternally insist that any issue shall be con- 
sidered only on its merits and refuse to wear 
any general or blanket label, whether correct 
or not. On the other hand, it is the part of 
strategy to pin such labels and epithets upon 
the opposition. Unfortunately, liberals have 
left all the ammunition in the hands of their 
enemies when there is no reason in the world 
why it might not be appropriated for their 
own use even now and turned upon their 
adversaries. 

A third fact should be recognized by lib- 
erals in their thought and strategy. While 
the concept of democracy has played a great 
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role in American life, it has had one unfor- 
tunate usage by both friend and foe that has 
worked to its discredit—the assumption that 
democracy is or ever has been an outstanding 
and accomplished fact in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. Democracy has 
been instead a rallying cry against abuse. It 
has been the hero of “the American dream.” 
Such it must remain. To mistake what we 
now have as democracy is to defeat the ideal 
itself. On the one hand, it breeds cynicism 
and distrust of democracy. Intellectuals, spe- 
cialists and experts, sensitive to the highly 
complex character of modern life, jeer at 
Nose-counting in dealing with problems 
which only highly specialized and expert 
ability can solve. Those interested in a ra- 
tional and humane social order are compelled 
to distrust democracy and look to some form 
of intellectual aristocracy or dictatorship as 
the solution. On the other hand, business 
and financial leaders with the trickle-down 
theory of prosperity are frequently annoyed 
at the cumbersome and circuitous ways they 
must employ to achieve their ends. With 
Judge Gary, Richard Washburn Child, and 
Mr. Hearst they look longingly toward Mus- 
solini and Hitler. Opponents of our present 
economic order, confusing existing arrange- 
ments with democracy, are attracted to Rus- 
sia. They are convinced that democracy 
can only be achieved by. first disavowing it 
in the name of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. They tell us no class has ever will- 
ingly relinquished its power; hence it is nec- 
essary to wrest it by violence from the vested 
classes and give it to a communist dictator. 
They do not tell us how we shall take power 
from the new class of rulers, or what reason 
we have to believe that the exercise of power 
by these new rulers will wean them from 
desire for power. 

In short, identification of existing arrange- 
ments with democracy plays into the hands 
of its foes. Democracy must bea battle cry, 
an ideal measuring stick against which to 


evaluate social, economic, and political ar. 
rahgements existing or proposed. We have 
just enough democracy that we can conduct 
a guerrilla warfare in the name of democ. 


acy that should bring us great returns, 


The identification of present political forms 
with democracy causes the friends of democ- 
racy to oppose more democratic forms, 
Modern life with its complexity, specializa- 
tion, and concentration must invent new 
political forms to achieve old purposes. De- 
mocracy is not confined to any particular 
political form such as the town meeting, 
Democracy is a social ideal that embodies the 
sense of the dignity, worth, and sacredness 
of personality, that insists that the Sabbath 
day and along with it every other institution, 
custom, and convention is made for man and 
not man for them. It insists that “Nothing 
but the best, fullest, and richest experience 
possible is good enough for man.” It is im- 
patient with the Procrustean beds of custom 
and entrenched privilege. It is probable that 
our political forms must undergo much over- 
hauling in order that they may serve demo- 
cratic, humane purposes in the modern 
world. The city-manager form of govern- 
ment, the development of a highly trained 
civil service, increase in establishment of 
government by commissions such as the Fed- 
eral Trade, Federal Power, and Interstate 
Commerce commissions may all be in that 
direction. The cry about bureaucracy is just 
another red herring. 

An outline of a complete program of 
patriotic education is out of place here. 
A few things, however, can be briefly sug- 
gested. In the first place, educators should 
make an analysis of the profounder, more 
basic values in our tradition. They should 
develop a sense of their significance for 
contemporary American life through ac- 
quaintance with their finest expressions in 
literature, art, and character and a dramatic 
reliving of the conditions which gave birth 
to them. Our students must have a feeling 
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for the continuity of experience and history, 
so that they may not expect the future to 
come like a rabbit from a magician’s hat. 
They must also appreciate novelty, the unex- 
pected and unique, as a character of experi- 
ence and history, past, present, and future. 

If people are to prize democracy and demo- 
cratic relationships they must experience 
them as widely as possible. The school must 
be a democratic society which promotes re- 
spect for the dignity, worth, and sacredness 
of personality. It must also develop recog- 
nition of the values of codperative activity 
through experiences in codperation. In free 
forum pupils must have a wealth of experi- 
ence in intellectual treatment and consider- 
ation of every major issue and movement in 
modern life. Only in such an experience 
can they learn the necessary tolerance for un- 
popular ideas and movements essential to 
democratic life. 

People must recognize the nature of demo- 
cratic government as all of us organized to 
perform services to ourselves. They must 
recognize our ever-increasing interdepend- 
ence. Mass production and specialization of 
function renders us all increasingly depend- 
ent upon the total state of affairs. We are 
one body. Individual independence is gone. 
Children must come to an appreciation of 
the significance of public service. They must 
develop an insistence upon a high standard 
of performance, technical and moral. Public 
service is the new frontier vocationally. No- 
where is there such a challenge to the intelli- 
gence and social devotion of young people 
as public service. No greater contribution to 
patriotic education can be made than the de- 
velopment of an appreciation and respect for 
public service and for government—such a 
respect as will rise up in righteous indigna- 
tion and sweep into oblivion such perver- 
sions as the Ohio Gang and the Tea Pot 
Dome, Big Bill Thompson and Al Capone, 
Tammany and Jimmie Walker, and others 
that have blotched our political history. It 


must be such a jealous respect for govern- 
ment and public service that it will not rest 
until the insidious influences among “the re- 
spectable” who are responsible for such per- 
versions are revealed in their own colors, 
whether they be bankers, utility magnates, 
taxpayers’ associations, or chambers of com- 
merce. 

Democracy and intelligence are correlative 
terms. Democracy is by, for, and of, all of 
us. It is all of us, codperatively and with 
mutual respect, seeking our common pur- 
poses. Only under democracy can intelli- 
gence exist fully and liberally. Only through 
common intelligence can democracy pursue 
its purposes with hopes of success or even 
perpetuate itself. Superstition, ignorance, 
prejudice, passion, and hatred are the chains 
of despotism. No people can long remain 
free who are not free from these. Therefore 
an analysis of the social, economic, institu- 
tional, and psychological factors conditioning 
opinion, belief, and attitude—a sort of social 
psychoanalysis of factors which pervert in- 
telligence—is essential to full and free intelli- 
gence. The press, radio, movies, schools, etc., 
must be analyzed from the point of view of 
the use made of them by pressure groups of 
various kinds, economic motives involved, 
social status and other factors that influ- 
ence the information dispensed, opinions ex- 
pressed, and attitudes assumed. Such a 
thorough analysis of propaganda, motives 
dominating and techniques employed, must 
be developed as will arm common folk 
against subversiveness under any slogan. 
They must become informed regarding the 
techniques of pressure groups and their devi- 
ous ways. 

The values of intelligence are to be found 
in its fruits. A history of the réle of science 
and intelligence in practical affairs gives re- 
spect for it because of its fruits. History has 
too commonly dealt with dynasties, military 
characters, and their operations. Of vastly 
more consequence are the unobtrusive inven- 
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tions, discoveries, and ideas which have trans- 
formed the ways of life permanently because 
they enter into our cumulative body of tech- 
niques and practice. Children must come to 
an appreciation of the enormous significance 
of intelligence for democracy. 

But appreciation of the réle of intelligence 
is not enough. Children must likewise prac- 
tice the experimental logic of science in deal- 
ing with the problems of their own im- 
mediate living together as well as more adult 
contemporary problems. Experimental logic 
must be translated into pedagogical practice. 
Logic, unfortunately, has dwelt, traditionally, 


in an ivory tower. Democracy demands that 
it descend into the classroom and become 
the way of all learning. Habituation in ex. 
perimental logic is our best guarantee of 
inoculation against the subversiveness of Mr, 
Hearst, Mr. Insull, Mr. Stalin, Mr. Irenee 
Du Pont, or Sam Darcy. It is safe to say that 
they have vastly more fear of the scientific 
method applied to social affairs than of any 
of the bogeys or red herrings they drag across 
our trail. Scientific intelligence, generally 
disseminated, is the greatest threat to their 
vested privileges as it is the surest bulwark 
of our democracy. 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSROADS 


Joun W. Witson 
Principal, David Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, California 


School people are keenly aware, with the 
rest of the public, that we are going through 
a depression which has brought new times 
and new conditions; that many of us are 
harassed to raise money not only for taxes 
but for all our needs; that many honest and 
sincere people have leveled criticisms and 
suggestions at the school, and that educators 
have been most gratified and pleased to re- 
ceive them. However, when due allowance 
has been made for all legitimate conditions 
and activities, school people have a deep con- 
viction that a subtle, sinister, powerful in- 
fluence striving to smash the public schools 
and through them to destroy this thing we 
call “Democratic America” still remains. 

The situation was thrown most forcibly 
to the front during the recent election in 
California. Critical observers tell us that the 
elections of 1936 and 1940 will probably be 
more bitter on a nation-wide scale than the 
past election was in our state. It behooves 
us, now that we have a temporary lull and 


our emotions are somewhat calm, to study 
these charges calmly and sanely so that we 
shall not be swept from our moorings when 
the next campaign of bitterness arrives. 

To the student of history this situation is 
not unusual, because he understands the 
forces lying underneath. Woodrow Wilson 
said: 


The Federal Government was not by inten- 
tion a democratic government. In plan and 
structure, it had been meant to check the sweep 
and power of popular majorities . . . the gov- 
ernment had, in fact, been originated and or- 
ganized upon the initiative and primarily in 
the interests of the mercantile and wealthy 
classes. It had been urged to adoption by a 
minority, under the concerted and aggressive 
leadership of able men, representing a ruling 
class. That such a policy was eminently wise, 
there can, of course, be no question, but it was 
not eminently democratic. There can be a 


moneyed aristocracy, but there cannot be a 
moneyed democracy. . . . During the admin- 
istrations of Washington and John Adams, the 
old federal hierarchy remained virtually intact; 
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the conservative cultivated propertied classes of 
New England and the South practically held 
the government as their own, but with Jefferson 
came the first assertion of the force which was 
to transform American politics—the force of 
democracy. 


In other words, from the very beginning 
there were the classes strongly intrenched 
and the masses constantly seeking to attain 
more of the rights and powers of the govern- 
ment. Each time there was an upward 
thrust from below, it was met with bitter 
opposition. 

When Jefferson came into power, leading 
men at the time accused him of practically 
every evil ambition under the sun. Dennie’s 
Portfolio, a prominent contemporary periodi- 
cal, said: 

Democracy ... is on trial here, and the 
issue will be civil war, desolation and anarchy. 
No wise man but discerns its imperfections; no 
good man but shudders at its miseries; no 
honest man but proclaims its fraud; and no 


brave man but draws his sword against its 
force.” 


The contest again became unusually bitter 
at the advent of the Civil War. In 1850, 
Daniel Webster, speaking in the United 
States Senate and referring to those men 
who, a little later, were to become the Re- 
publican Party, expressed himself as follows: 


If the infernal Fanatics and Abolitionists ever 
get the power in their hands, they will override 
the Constitution, set the Supreme Court at de- 
fiance, change and make Laws to suit them- 
selves. They will lay violent hands on those 
who differ with them politically in opinion, or 
dare question their infallibility; bankrupt the 
country and finally deluge it with blood.® 


We are now face to face with another 
crisis, of possibly even greater magnitude. In 
Jefferson’s time it was political; at the time 
of the Civil War it was both political and 
economic; today, it is largely economic. The 
present issue stripped of its verbiage and 


1 Wilson, Woodrow, Division and Reunion, pp. 12 and 13. 
2 West, History of the American People, p. 35 


propaganda is, “Who shall control the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth in the 
United States?” 

This first electrified the nation in 1896, 
when William Jennings Bryan made his 
famous cross-of-gold speech. It was popu- 
larized by Teddy Roosevelt, when he swung 
the big stick and “busted the trusts”; it was 
epitomized by Wilson in his New Freedom; 
it was shown to have international applica- 
tion by the Pope in his encyclical of 1931; 
and President Roosevelt in the New Deal 
called it the preéminent problem of today. 

The economist and the statesman have 
lent their support to this contention. The 
New Economic Order, published in 1931, 
says one-tenth of one per cent of our popula- 
tion own and control twenty per cent of our 
wealth; only six per cent of our people own 
$10,000 in property or more; nine per cent 
have $5,000 or more. In other words, the 
individual who is worth $5,000 and finds 
himself in a crowd of one hundred men can 
be sure, on the average, there are 91 men in 
that group who own less property than he. 
The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, December, 1934, in its leading edi- 
torial stated that the wealth of our country 
is practically owned by two hundred great 
corporations; that one corporation has more 
wealth than twenty-one American states. 
Senator La Follette has drawn a very striking 
illustration. He says: 


If we represent the population of America as 
one hundred men, and the wealth of America 
$100, and then divide the money among the 
men as wealth is divided in America, this is 
what we would find. One man would have 
$59.00, a second man, $9.00, twenty-two men, 
$1.22 each, and seventy-six men less than $.07. 
Or, to put the figure still differently, if we 
represent the population as one hundred men 
and the wealth as three apples, two men would 
have two apples and a bite off the third, and 
the remaining ninety-eight men would have 


2. 
* Faulkner and Kepner, America, Its History and People, p. 239. 
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the rest of the third apple. Yet those ninety- 
eight men represent the great market of Amer- 
ica. They are the great mass of our business 
men, farmers, workers, and professional men. 
They are the ones who wear the clothes, buy 
the groceries, rent the houses, and purchase the 
goods from the store shelves and so long as 
they can’t buy, as President Roosevelt aptly says, 
prosperity is not going to budge from around 
the corner.* 


If this were an academic question it would 
occasion little difficulty in its solution. But 
it is not an academic question—it is social. 
It involves two things most capable of stir- 
ring human emotions and human selfishness 
—wealth and power. And it is dividing our 
people into groups according to personal in- 
terests. One group, upon the extreme right, 
believes that the status quo should be main- 
tained at all hazards. It is willing to adopt 
any means necessary to that end, even to 
resort to arms and dictatorship. 

The point needs to be very clearly made, 
however, that membership in this group is 
not determined by the mere fact of wealth. 
Glenn Frank in his writings has gone on 
record to the effect that most men of wealth 
and standing are quite desirous of modifying 
the present economic situation so as to attain 
a more just and equitable scheme of living. 
However, when all eliminations have been 
made, there still remains a small group of in- 
trenched individuals and corporations which 
means to fight to the last ditch before it will 
surrender one iota of the vast power it has 
gathered in its hands. Anyone who differs 
from this group, or criticizes its actions, is 
dubbed a “Red” and is bitterly publicized. 

Usually the actions of this group have been 
carefully screened. Recently, however, Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler made the charge 
that an emissary of theirs had offered him 
$3,000,000 to lead 500,000 ex-soldiers against 
the capital to overthrow the government. 


4 Taken from La Follette’s Weekly Paper.. : ' 

5 La Follette’s Paper of January 26, 1935; an Editorial, League of Nations Chronicle, January 30, 1935; Christian 
Science Monitor—Editorial, ‘‘Free Schools,” 
1935. 


They assured him they had $100,000,000 to 
go “down the line.” Much effort was ex. 
pended to discredit his statement. Never- 
theless, a congressional investigation was or- 
dered and his charges were verified. There 
has been little publicity and no action. 

The attitude and philosophy of this group 
are usually characterized by the term “Wall 
Street.” Its outstanding members today are 
said to be the Liberty League. The fact that 
they hold high positions, are very powerful, 
have entrée to the press, the movie, and the 
radio, and are surrounded with a vast deal 
of glamour makes it very difficult for the 
layman to pierce through to their real mo- 
tive so as not to be misled by their expressed 
one. These men stand on the right and are 
considered the fascists. Their mouthpiece 
preéminent is accepted as William Randolph 
Hearst.° His attacks on the public schools 
—particularly his alleged effort as stated by 
many prominent educators to manufacture 
a red scare against them—are receiving seri- 
ous consideration. Mr. Hearst in past years 
has posed as a liberal. Is it possible that the 
same men who approached Butler also ap- 
proached him, and with more success? 

At the other end of the scale, on the ex- 
treme left, stand the reds. They too have no 
use for parliamentary procedure. They are 
perfectly willing to use direct action or force, 
to get the things they want. Their attitude 
is usually characterized by the term “Mos- 
cow” or “Bolshevik.” Anyone who disagrees 
with them is called a fascist. In their eyes 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Liberty League, and the school people are 
all fascists. So we have two groups, the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left. One repre- 
sents intrenched privilege, or fascism; the 
other represents clamorous irresponsibility, 
or communism. Names, however, are of 
little moment. Anyone who desires to elim- 


March 1, 1935; New York Post—Editorial, quoted by La Follette’s, March 2, 
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inate democratic forms in favor of a dictator- 
ship of intrenched wealth is a fascist, no 
matter what he calls himself. Anyone desir- 
ing to destroy democratic principles and in- 
stitute a dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
communist regardless of the title he may 
prefer. 

Europe has performed a priceless service 
for America in that it has shown us examples 
of both of these groups at work. Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria represent the fascist ele- 
ments; Russia, the communistic. In both of 
them, the citizenry has been denied every 
vestige of rights which the English-speaking 
man believes, in common decency, belong 
to everyone. All economic, social, religious, 
and political rights are peremptorily and 
summarily denied. In a world which is pre- 
sumably civilized, we find the tyrant’s lash 
cracking across the back of the cringing 
slave. Once more, a haughty potentate may 
seal the lips of conscience and stand between 
a suppliant and his God. 

In America, the great middle class have 
not as yet had a leader to point out to them 
clearly and convincingly what is happening, 
and what is at stake. Both the communists 
and fascists shout vociferously that they will 
save the country from the other faction. 
Mussolini and Hitler each told his country 
that he was saving it from the reds. Lenin 
told the Russians that he would rescue them 
from the bourgeoisie, the fascists. I believe 
Patrick Henry, many years ago, expressed 
the true ideal of America. He said there was 
no material good superior to freedom—“Give 
me liberty,” he cried, “or give me death.” 
As yet the great group of Americans are true 
to that ideal, but they are harassed by condi- 
tions. They are fearful of the future; they 
are asking questions and expecting true 
answers. 

They do not have confidence in the com- 
mercial avenues for obtaining information. 


6 
193 


They believe them to be colored, controlled 
by particular groups, and are therefore look- 
ing upon them with a jaundiced eye. So 
they are coming to the public schools and 
demanding that they give to them and to 
their children the facts. 

Lotus D. Coffman expressed it this way: 

Poverty, misery, unemployment stalk in the 
midst of plenty. Captains of industry, with 
their feet mired in the clay of their own mak- 
ing, tell bedtime stories to send mankind chas- 
ing rainbows. Government by expedient, rather 
than on principle, is upon us. Communism 
will not yield to negation. ‘The only solution 
Americans seem able to use is to wait for time. 
Schools have not taught their graduates what 
now they need to know of economics, civil in- 
telligence, and world relations.® 


Many reasons are being advanced by these 
people, as to why the schools should take 
over this responsibility. One is, that the 
school people of secondary and college level 
who are teaching economics and history are 
the best trained group in America in these 
fields. It is their duty to train our people for 
efficient thinking in them. Whereas, other 
agencies which discuss these problems are 
advocates for a given side, the schools take a 
professional pride in teaching a citizen, or 
prospective citizen, that he should have all 
the facts from every side before he can make 
an intelligent decision. 

Now, I am aware of the fact that out of a 
great staff of nearly a million teachers you 
will find a few who are over-zealous; you 
may find a few who would teach fascism or 
communism, but they are less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of our group and do not, in 
any sense, represent the attitude of the teach- 
ing profession even though Mr. Hearst or 
others may speak to the contrary. Educators 
are willing to bend their efforts to eliminate 
these extreme situations. However, at the 
same time we would beg our patrons to 
beware of special pleaders and inspired state- 


Taken from a list of quotations all to the same end given by Willard Givens in an institute meeting at Los Angeles, 
I. 
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ments whose only aim is to eliminate men 
or destroy an institution which they cannot 
bend to their own purpose. We urge you 
to demand of speakers and papers that they 
state specific facts, name specific culprits, and 
be willing to place their facts before boards 
of education, before making general and ir- 
responsible statements that hit no one in 
particular but which stigmatize and under- 
mine public confidence in a whole profes- 
sion and a great institution. School people 
have come to fear that the attack upon them 
is not because of any belief that they are 
radicals but rather because they do insist 
that every side of a question be presented, 
which is exactly what neither extremist 
wants. The extremist does not want educa- 
tion; he wants propaganda. If the schools 
will not propagandize (Ais way), he will 
silence them. If facts cannot be mustered 
to support his cause, innuendos, scare head- 
lines, and special pleading must. 

A further reason advanced for bringing 
these problems to the schools is that the pub- 
lic schools were established primarily to de- 
velop a group of citizens so grounded in 
questions of economic history and world re- 
lationships that a dictatorship or a tyranny 
of any kind would be virtually impossible. 
Washington, in his farewell address, said: 


Promote then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.? 


Jefferson wrote: 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be. There is no safe deposit 
for the functions of government but the people 
themselves; nor can they be safe with them 
without information.® 


Madison declared: 


A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it, is but 
the prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
both. Knowledge will forever govern igno- 
rance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors, must arm themselves with the power 
knowledge gives.® 


“But,” says the opposition, “why not wait 
until the pupil has gone to college before 
taking up these problems?” Two answers 
occur. First, the high schools are compelled 
to teach civics and history. School people 
are united in their opinion that psycholog- 
ically and pedagogically this can be done best 
by teaching living problems of today rather 
than through stories of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Problems of the past should 
contribute, but the present is the focal point 
of the picture.° Second, only sixty-five per 
cent of the pupils of secondary school age 
are in school, and seventy-five per cent of 
them never go on to college. Therefore, if 
they are going to get any training in these 
problems, they must get it in the high school. 

We are often asked, “But why doesn’t the 
school let these questions lie; why bring 
them up at all?” The answer is, the schools 
do not bring them up. They are brought to 
the schools. Recently, Governor Frank Mer- 
riam gave a broadcast on the affairs of the 
state. The next day the address was being 
discussed in our classes from as many angles 
as there were home philosophies. When 
President Roosevelt gives a speech in Con- 
gress, the school listens in, and every class 
discusses his message. 

In our recent state election, Governor Mer- 
riam received 43,000 votes fewer than his two 
opponents. Practically 1,200,000 votes were 
cast by people who declared themselves to 
be in favor of the New Deal, or something 
even more advanced. Nearly 900,000 of 


7 Spans, “Education and American Democracy,” Sierra Educational News, September, 1933, p. 18. 
id., p. 18. 

® Tbid., p. 18. 

20 Cox and Langfitt, High School Administration and Supervision, p. vii. 
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these voted for Upton Sinclair. Now, for 
the schools to say that they will close their 
doors to the consideration of the problems 
raised by these people, would be to invite 
disaster. Furthermore, if any organization 
takes it upon itself to prevent discussion, it 
will give us split communities throughout 
the length and breadth of our state. Conse- 
quently, the great majority of our school 
people believe that they can no longer escape 
the responsibility or duty of permitting the 
bringing of these questions into the class- 
room. The position of the teacher is not that 
of advocate for any particular side, but rather 
as a chairman endeavoring to see that pupils 
learn to admit every side of an argument, to 
respect an honest advocacy of opinion, even 
though opposed to their own, and then from 
the total discussion form their own opinion, 
free from teacher or other dictation. 

The parents and most business men realize 
the position in which the school finds itself, 
and are willing for it to follow the procedure 
stated here so long as they are convinced of 
the integrity of the schools and have confi- 
dence in school people. But this is where 
our extremists attempt to do their vicious 
work, They feel that they must undermine 
the confidence of the people in their schools, 
and apparently are exerting every effort 
to do it. The reds make their charge of 
“fascism.” If one doesn’t believe that they 
call the school people fascists and maintain 
that the schools are established to uphold 
capitalism and the status quo, then he sim- 
ply has not contacted red literature or red 
speakers. 

The one hopeful thing about it is that the 
“ted” is blatant, willing, and eager to tell the 
world who he is and what he wants. The 
press of the country has so educated the 
people against him that his influence is very 
small and as far as dictating the policies of 
the school is concerned, it is practically nil. 


Some of the fascists contend, however, that 
the communist is doing his work in such a 
subtle way that even the school people do not 
know what is going on. The answer is that 
the school people, trained as they are, are 
probably as able to detect such insidious ef- 
forts as anyone else, and certainly are as 
eager to eliminate them. 

Now the fascist, on the other hand, is far 
more subtle. He goes to the other extreme 
and pretends to be the most patriotic of us 
all. In fact, he implies that nobody but he is 
a real American; everybody else is suspect. 
Teachers in particular, he loudly declares, 
must take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. The teacher attitude, as I understand 
it, is this: 

“Of course we will take the oath to support 
the Constitution. Why not? The Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence con- 
tain exactly the things for which we stand. 
Why shouldn’t anyone be willing to support 
them?” But the teachers do most deeply 
resent the implication of that request. It is 
very much as if one should go to his neighbor 
and say, “I cannot possibly believe that you 
are a gentleman; therefore, I want you to 
announce publicly that you are.” Teachers 
further resent the fact that some of those 
most vociferous in their attacks upon the 
school are the very ones who are most seri- 
ously undermining the foundations of dem- 
ocratic government. 

This thought is not new. James Madison, 
our fourth president, who was called the 
Father of the Constitution, had this to say: 


We are free today substantially, but the day 
will come when our Republic will be an im- 
possibility. It will be an impossibility because 
wealth will be concentrated in the hands of a 
few. 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


I see in the near future a crisis approaching, 
that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for 


1 Taken from “Summary of Report of the Committee on the Economic Situation.” Appointed by the Masonic Library 
of Southern California, Ltd., Pico Boulevard and Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, California, 1933. Reprint from Masonic 
Index, April, 1933, 4885 La Roda Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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the safety of my country. As a result of the 
war, corporations have been enthroned and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow, and 
the money power of the country will endeavor 
to prolong its reign by working on the preju- 
dices of the people until all wealth is aggregated 
in a few hands, and the Republic is destroyed. 
I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my suspicions 
may prove groundless.” 


Woodrow Wilson said: 


The masters of the Government of the United 
States are the combined capitalists and manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

The government of the United States, at pres- 
ent, is a foster child of the special interests. It is 
not allowed to have a will of its own. 

The government, which was designed for the 
people, has gotten into the hands of bosses and 
their employers—the special interests. An in- 
visible empire has been set up above the forms 
of democracy.1* 


Roosevelt, in Looking Forward, published 
in 1933, said: 


We are steering a steady course toward eco- 
nomic oligarchy, if we are not there already. 


It is the calm, deliberate, overwhelming 
opinion of school leaders and other prom- 
inent men that this fascist organization, to 
attain its purpose, is moving now to attack 
the schools because they are the most stal- 
wart defenders of democracy in the land. 

The executive committee of the southern 
section of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, January 24, 1933, says: 

California public schools were never before 
faced with such critical vindictive attack as is 
widely to be found at present. Many of our 
political philosophers believe there is evidence 
of a carefully studied movement towards some 
form of autocracy. For, certainly, an attack on 
public education is an attack on popular gov- 
ernment. 

Willard E. Givens, writing in Sierra Edu- 
cational News, December, 1933, says: 


13 Tbid. 


Every thinking citizen should become in. 
creasingly aware of the fact that there are cer. 
tain financial groups in America which do not 
want a high level of general intelligence. The 
real battle which free public education faces 
goes deeper than finances. The fundamental 
issue is whether or not the United States will 
preserve its democracy. 


The department of education for the State 
of California has recently issued this state- 
ment: 


During the past two months the California 
State Department of Education has sponsored 
a series of conferences, to which more than 
seventy organizations representing civic, re- 
ligious, social, charitable, fraternal, and educa- 
tional interests . . . to draft a charter for pub- 
lic education. The preamble of that report 
contains these words: Public education, free 
and open to all, is the most important agency 
for the preservation of democracy . . . destruc- 
tive forces fortified by alarming power, threaten 
destruction of the institution which safeguards 
democratic ideals. It is time for the people to 
rise in defense of their rights to a decent system 
of education.*4 


Secretary Ickes, quoted by the Journal of 
the National Education Association, March, 


1934, Says: 


It is unhappily true that friends of education 
and believers in democracy must be on the alert, 
as they have never had to be in the past, in 
order to preserve unimpaired this essential tool 
of democracy. There is an enemy within the 
gate. Apparently, there are those in the land 
who are taking advantage of the economic 
strain and stress under which we have been 
suffering, to dim the light that guided our 
course since pioneer days. 


The committee on academic freedom, re- 
porting in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, December, 1934, says: 


There is a real and far-reaching effort on the 
part of our giant industry and business directly 
or indirectly to dominate education so as to 
destroy its freedom to deal with the social and 


18 [bid. 
% 4 Charter for Public Education (Reprinted Form), California Schools, Vol. V, Number 1, January, 1934. 
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economic problems which require intelligent 
study for their solution. 


Force is added to these statements by the 
widespread subtle attack which has been 
loosed. The Federal Trade Commission, in 
its recent report made, not only decries 
the vast power of giant corporations but asks 
for increased strength to control them. It 
says that the utilities alone have been spend- 
ing $38,000,000 per year on propaganda to 
control the press and the schools. Howard 
Beale, in Harpers, October, 1934, and in his 
book now on the press, shows how schools 
have been attacked, teachers driven out, texts 
changed, and professors corrupted. Senator 
Jones of the California State Assembly re- 
iterates the charge. The charge of “brain 
trusters” has been made to cast disrepute 
where facts would not do it. As Mr. Ickes 
says in his 1934 book, New Democracy, 
“What is wrong with bringing trained men 
into Government? Business does it contin- 
ually.” Let us remember that of the fifty- 
five men who wrote the Constitution, thirty 
were college graduates, twenty-six were col- 
lege professors, or held outstanding degrees. 

Why do we hear so much about Roosevelt 
and the college professors? Elliot Bell says: 


In the dark days of 1932, President Hoover, 
an indefatigable user of the telephone, was 
often in communication both day and night 
with banking leaders. There were many mid- 
night visitors from Wall Street to Washington, 
and on at least one occasion the entire corps of 
Wall Street bank executives was summoned to 
Mr. Mellon’s apartment to devise plans for the 
National Credit Corporation, which preceded 
the N.R.A.15 


Little or no sarcastic comment was oc- 
casioned by that procedure. Surely Mr. 
Hoover had a right to seek help where he 
thought he could get it best. But, equally 
surely, Mr. Roosevelt has the same right. 
And I suspect very few will feel that the 


Current History, December, 1934, p. 258. 
* Taken from Reports of the California 
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school brain trusters will do materially worse 
than the Wall Street trusters did. 

The net results of these attacks, plus the 
depression, have been little short of disas- 
trous. Last fall, only two states in the Union 
opened all their schools and had not the na- 
tional government come to the aid of educa- 
tion it would have been set back a generation. 
As it is, 22,600 schools closed last term; $563,- 
000,000 was cut from education; state budget 
reductions for education varied from 25 to 
40 per cent; city education budgets were cut 
20 per cent; school building programs were 
reduced 75 per cent. Many schools have 
ceased to be free and have gone on a tuition 
basis. Bills to that effect were introduced in 
California last year but lost in the assembly. 
These facts are significant. Throughout the 
nation, there were: 

1,000,000 more pupils in high schools 

40,000 fewer public school teachers 

200,000 teachers getting less than $750 per 

year 

85,000 less than $450 

45,000 less than $300 

40,000 are owed $4,000,000 in wages 

Classes increased in size, but many essential 

services were eliminated 

Sale of textbooks was cut 40 per cent 

Poorly trained teachers replacing those now 

at work, 


California has been one of the most fa- 
vored states, yet this is her record: 


School expenditures reduced 27.54 per cent; 
elementary enrollment has increased 14,200, but 
1,045 elementary teachers have been eliminated. 
High-school increase has been 29,102, while the 
number of teachers has been reduced 1,209.1¢ 


There is a tremendous struggle arising 
over the future control of the production and 
distribution of wealth. Out of that struggle 
two extreme groups are rising—one fascist, 
willing to destroy democracy and personal 
liberty to retain its control; the other, com- 
munist, willing to destroy democracy and 
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personal liberty to get all wealth into the 
hands of an equally undesirable dictatorship. 
If either wins, Americans will suffer irrep- 
arable loss. Human liberty, the chief fruit 
of the Renaissance, of the Reformation, and 
of English and American history, will be 
lost for a hundred years. The chief obstacle 
to these groups is the American public school, 
which, next to the Constitution and the flag, 
is the most American institution we have. 
For that very reason, it is suffering a bitter 
and vicious attack today. 

This is a most serious charge from a re- 
sponsible and select group of American citi- 


zens. Is it not possible to recruit from our 
citizenry a leadership whose intelligence, pa- 
triotism, and integrity are above question? 
Have these citizens make a thorough study 
of the questions raised; give due considera- 
tion to every factor concerned; and if they 
find educators unduly alarmed, quiet their 
fears. However, if they find there is a basis 
for these charges, say so in terms no one can 
misunderstand, to the end that the great 
body of Americans may be enabled to line 
up squarely against any group, no matter 
what shirt it wears, that seeks to undermine 
American ideals and American institutions, 


BUT SHOULD WE INDOCTRINATE? 
WituiaM A. Van TIL 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


When an educator dreams comfortably of 
ideal education in the social sciences, he con- 
jures a vision before him of hosts of children 
gravely scrutinizing the myriad facets of 
every social problem. He sees them learn- 
ing to make intelligent decisions in the pri- 
mary problems of their school groups and 
later, with maturation, on matters relative to 
the government and organization of society. 
In this ideal process Democracy reigns as 
queen and hateful indoctrination is without 
the pale. Here all conflicting ideas are 
weighed and evaluated, knowledge is win- 
nowed, conclusions are reached carefully and 
tested in action, The end product is a bal- 
anced child, equipped to tilt with the prob- 
lems of himself and his world, possessed of 
pragmatic truths and a philosophy of living. 
The picture is roseate; such children cannot 
fail of being the supermen of the future. 

But let our social scientist stir ever so 
lightly in his easy chair, let him click a 
switch, lift his newspaper from the floor be- 


side him, and into his terrestrial paradise 
will flood all the strident blare of contem- 
porary actuality. A former governor of 
Georgia trumpets his conviction that the 
child labor amendment is indistinguishable 
from “the extremist decrees of bolshevism 
under Lenin, which destroyed the integrity 
of the family and made children wards of 
the State.” Headlines scream of the latest 
declamation of the Austrian house painter 
who promises all things to all men, of the 
founder of the League for Social Justice 
who orates with truly papal infallibility, of 
the late Kingfish’s coups. Let our educator 
venture from his home to a theatre and listen 
to the rapt applause evoked by men triumph- 
antly striding through a film under a billow- 
ing flag. Let him visit dinner tables where 
the New Deal is being damned or exalted 
according to the economic repercussions it 
has had upon the diners. Everywhere he 
will hear the clear flat quack of indoctrina- 
tion. 
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Clicking off his radio, swirling shut his 
newspaper, our social scientist must reflect 
that beside these fustian verbalisms his is but 
a tiny cry in the wilderness. His task is to 
combat, in his meager daily hour, the class 
interests, the barrage of propaganda to which 
the student is exposed throughout the day; 
his is the problem of coping with the blessed 
certainty which emanates from the family, 
radio, newspaper, movie, and political idol 
of the student. In his class time he must rid 
the student of the preconceptions and preju- 
dices which have agglomerated and which 
continue to heap up obstacles to thinking. 
He must bring home to his young people the 
basic conflict in contemporary society, the 
struggle between individualism and those 
forces which find in collectivism the key to 
a better world. 

How can he best achieve his aims? His 
task is a formidable one. Many students of 
public opinion, led by Walter Lippmann, 
feel that any effort which our educator may 
make is foredoomed to defeat, that in the 
race between chaos and education, chaos 
must continue to increase its already im- 
pressive lead. 

Formerly the social scientist, when heckled 
by the hard-minded on the insignificance of 
social science instruction in affecting life, 
had one ready consolation. He might show 
a paucity of results, the social order might 
be never more askew, the citizens of the 
world daily manifesting themselves inade- 
quate to their problems, frightenedly grop- 
ing for the demagogue with the most per- 
suasive assured voice, but at least the method 
of instruction employed by the educator 
could not be questioned. What other method 
could there be than the method of pure truth, 
the method of presenting all .sides of all 
problems in the social sciences? Let all the 
world descend to irrational bleatings, our 
educator, the modern Prometheus, would yet 
stand alone, faithful to his trust, bearing the 
heritage of the ages. Not for him indoc- 


trination in the beliefs of a majority or mi- 
nority; his function was to search with his 
students for truth through cold, unbiased, 
complete investigation. 

This concept of method has been sharply 
challenged by two schools of thought, both 
of which accept unashamedly the appellation 
which once was anathema to educators— 
the term “indoctrinator.” 

One school, which has come into prom- 
inence since the war though it is as old as 
society, stands for the uncritical acceptance 
of the beliefs and principles of the ruling 
societal group. Major exponents of this type 
of thinking are Soviet Russia and Fascist 
Germany. Lenin phrased the credo nicely 
when he said, “Our task in the school world 
is to overthrow the bourgeoisie and we de- 
clare openly that the school apart from life, 
apart from politics, is a lie and a hypocrisy.” 
Therefore in the Russian schoolroom the 
subject matter of history is revolt, beginning 
with the French Revolution and terminating 
in the October of 1917. Material not rele- 
vant to the class struggle is glossed over or 
completely ignored as unimportant to the 
single-minded purpose of the school. Art 
exists as a means of hymning the proletariat 
and as a battle-ax in the campaign against 
the bourgeoisie; the function of science (and 
the science teacher) is to speed the produc- 
tion of turbines. In the schools of Fascist 
Germany nationalism is sedulously incul- 
cated, the myth of Nordic supremacy has 
become an unquestionable axiom, subversive 
books by pacifists and liberals and similar 
dangerous characters have been carefully 
proscribed from libraries. All will remain 
quiet, or at least suppressed, on the Western 
Front while the Bureau of Propaganda and 
Enlightenment remains master of those who 
read and write. 

The second school of indoctrinators has 
emerged in America since the depression. 
Though its theories commonly have been 
lumped with those of the Fascist and Com- 
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munist propagandists, The Social Frontier 
for January, 1935, speaking for this group, 
has disavowed emphatically the rigid view- 
point of the European school: 


It (The Social Frontier) rejects the view 
that the school should dogmatically inculcate 
as fixed and final any body of social doctrine, 
whether it pertains to an old or a new social 
order. It believes that a critical element should 
be introduced into all education that is de- 
signed to fit individuals for life in the highly 
dynamic world of our times. It holds that in- 
telligence must be cultivated to the fullest and 
be permitted to play over all institutions and 
beliefs. 


Yet despite this acceptance of the value of 
allowing a free play of intelligence over all 
institutions and beliefs, The Social Frontier 
asks of the teachers of the country 


that they ally themselves with that conception 
of social welfare which may be expected to 
serve the many rather than the few—that they 
strive to substitute human for property rights, 
a democratic collectivism rather than an oligar- 
chic individualism in economy, social planning 
and security for anarchy and chaos. Positively 
and consistently they should seek to develop in 
the population those values, attitudes, ideals, 
and loyalties consonant with the new way of 
life, as well as habits of thought and action 
calculated to bring that way of life into 
being. 

There seems to be a conflict between the 
first quotation calling for the free play of 
intelligence on all institutions and beliefs 
and the second calling for indoctrination 
for democratic collectivism and planned 
economy. 

The new indoctrinators make many points 
with which our educator finds himself in 
sympathy. He has long been conscious that 
in his Promethean posture there is something 
of absurdity, something markedly uncon- 
vincing. He knows that his students can- 
not in their scholastic career consider all 
aspects of all social problems, that some selec- 
tion of subject matter must operate, that 
even a modern da Vinci could not embrace 


in his scope all the windy complexities of 
the social sciences. He knows that he must 
abandon his claim to covering all knowl. 
edge, that he must choose for the content of 
his courses those problems which he con- 
siders the essential perplexities of modern 
man. He realizes that he has refined his 
scope to the pressing problems of social re- 
construction. Our educator appreciates, 
with the new indoctrinators, that the basic 
struggle in society is between individualism 
and collectivism. Whether individualism 
can and should endure is the primary mod- 
ern concern; throughout the world collectiy. 
isms and collective drives are challenging 
the old system. 

But our social scientist hesitates to aban- 
don his method of truth. He will concede 
the cogency of the new indoctrinators when 
they deride his majestic claim that he con- 
siders all aspects of all problems in his and 
his pupils’ quest for knowledge; he will 
admit that he must modify his position and 
more modestly claim to consider as many 
aspects as humanly possible of some few 
selected problems. He will acknowledge, 
moreover, that in his very selection of the 
problems to be solved he is consciously im- 
posing on the student—indoctrinating; that 
in insisting on the method of truth, modi- 
fied by the selection of the problems, he is 
consciously imposing on the student—indoc- 
trinating—this particular method of inquiry. 
For he understands that imposition is a 
necessary part of the educational process, 
that all schools use it but differ in the degree 
of usage. Schools unanimously impose upon 
the student attendance at school, a correct 
temperature in the classroom. Progressive 
schools impose upon their pupils the demo- 
cratic group, participation in deciding the 
type and method of study. Communist 
schools impose the extirpation of the bour- 
geoisie as a school aim. The new indoctrina- 
tors’ schools would impose the acceptance 
of collectivism. Our educator, then, while 
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conscious that he is accepting some degree 
of indoctrination, is unwilling to accept in- 
doctrination of content. 

The social scientist wonders. Recognizing 
the necessity for narrowing his scope to the 
immediate pressing problems of social sci- 
ence, can he not search for the truth with 
his students rather than proclaim it to them? 
The new indoctrinators would have him 
proclaim the truth, for though they pay lip 
service to the free play of intelligence, they 
stand for the inculcation of collectivism 
rather than a searching investigation into 
the merits of the two systems, a study of the 
sweep of historical forces that have made 
individualism and which may be creating a 
new society in which collectivism. is the 
better road. They stand for acceptance, not 
search. Is not a possible answer the direc- 
tion of the educators’ energies to making 
people intelligent about and sensitive to the 
conflicts of the two concepts of economy, a 
solution which the new indoctrinators re- 
ject? Which approach will tend to produce 
thinking men best fitted for the democratic 
new society which the indoctrinators antici- 
pate? 

It would seem that the choice of the social 
scientist must be one of these two. He may 
accept the limitation of necessary selection 
yet try to maintain his method of truth in 
a world in which conditions are unsettled 
and only each individual man is sure. He 
may accept the idea of a better society, define 
collectivism, and indoctrinate for it, pushing 


his concept of the scientific method in edu- 
cation into the mists of the future and con- 
soling himself with the reflection that after 
the new world is built then the social 
scientist will go back to the method of 
truth. 

Let us not surrender the method of truth 
too easily. Those collectivists who accept 
imposition of content may be courting de- 
feat by lending their voices to the cacophony 
of indoctrination. They might lower the 
community’s respect for the school as an 
institution devoted to the search for reality 
and consequently decrease the school’s po- 
tentiality to act as an influential factor for 
social change. Thus they might delay the 
advent of the collective economy. They 
might train students to an uncritical accep- 
tance of collectivism and prepare them to be 
the easy prey of the demagogue who is an 
able indoctrinator and a skillful manipulator 
of words. Then the indoctrinating collectiv- 
ists who had paved the way for the dema- 
gogue by heightening the students’ suscepti- 
bleness to conditioning could indoctrinate 
nothing more animate than their cell walls 
in the concentration camps. Finally, the col- 
lective society, if attained, might prove a 
brave new world peopled by citizens un- 
trained in thinking, having little experience 
in dealing with problems, and successfully 
indoctrinated into accepting complaisantly 
the ideas and actions of the few. This might 
be a collective society but it would not neces- 
sarily be a better society. 
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This is not a theoretical presentation. 
During the last eight years the one hun- 
dred per cent program has been developed 
in hundreds of schoolrooms and the sound- 
ness of the viewpoint has been thoroughly 
tested. Children can be so taught as to 
secure one hundred per cent results. This 
can be done on a reduced time schedule 
and, when properly motivated, it is a fine, 
easily understood challenge to the child.? 

The main purposes of the present paper 
are to explain in simple terms the feasibility 
of the one hundred per cent program in 
the fundamentals, its desirability, and some 
details of the plan for securing such results. 

The teaching profession should have no 
difficulty in accepting this challenge. If 
we cannot secure perfect scores in the sim- 
ple tool material involved in the four fun- 
{ damentals of arithmetic, and secure it with- 

out pressure or undesirable results, then we 
should cease to consider ourselves members 
of the profession. It is one of the simplest 
of the teaching tasks. 

Definitions. Obviously, one hundred per 
cent accuracy requires perfect scores. But 
that is not sufficient. The time must not 
be too long. While the pressure of a time 
limit should be avoided, nevertheless the 
time must be short enough for the individ- 

(ual to indicate that the process has been 
mastered. 


| 


There must be no counting nor saying 
of tables. This requirement is a corollary 
of the “reasonably short time.” When the 
time is too long there is counting or saying 
of tables. 

Every example must be checked. Not 
only must the answer be correct, but the 
pupil must know that it is correct. Check- 
ing is universal in banking and in business 
even when the adding machine is used. 
This is a sufficient reason for instilling the 
habit in school, independently of the neces- 
sities of our new standard. While check- 
ing doubles the time, even so the time is 
less, checking included, than is now com- 
mon without checking, due to counting and 
saying of tables. 

In sum, therefore, one hundred per cent 
accuracy requires: (1) perfect scores; (2) 
reasonably short time; (3) no counting or 
saying of tables; and (4) checking. 

Feasibility. 1 say feasibility instead of 
possibility, because any justifiable school 
task must be reasonable as well as possible. 
A brief examination of the work involved in 
perfect mastery of the useful fundamentals 
of arithmetic shows that the task is simple 
and reasonable. 

The process of addition on a useful basis 
includes one hundred primary or first dec- 
ade facts and three hundred upper decade 
facts. The upper decade facts are so re- 


1 An address delivered before the American Educational Research Association, February 25, 1935. 
2 Report of Helen J. Piper, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5, and 6, Lynn Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. 
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lated to the primary facts that their mastery 
is a simple task, under the direction of a 
reasonably well-instructed teacher. If carry- 
ing in multiplication to nine times nine 
is included as a part of the addition task, 
eighty more addition facts are needed. 
Thus we have a total of four hundred 
eighty facts for complete mastery of useful 
addition.® 

Addition involves also a few simple proc- 
ess difficulties, such as carrying, gaps, zeroes, 
the point in United States money, etc. Re- 
sults of the nation-wide testing programs 
indicate that addition is the most difficult 
of the fundamental processes. And yet 
analysis shows that it is relatively simple, 
and that the task of teaching it letter-perfect 
should be accepted without hesitancy. 

Subtraction has fewer facts than addition 
—a total of only one hundred, and this 
number cannot possibly be increased. 
However, there are process difficulties, par- 
ticularly those connected with borrowing, 
which, if not skilfully handled, are a little 
more difficult than any of the addition proc- 
ess difficulties. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why these difficulties cannot be skil- 
fully handled and when this occurs the 
difficulties disappear. 

Multiplication to nine times nine (and 
the process on the basis of social utility 
should not be carried further with young 
children) involves a total of one hundred 
facts. The process difficulties, while in- 
volving partial sums and other step difficul- 
ties that cause trouble in the absence of 
good teaching, are not insurmountable. 

Short division may be omitted without 
serious loss. If taught, it should be taught 
along with multiplication as the reverse 
process. It involves a total of ninety even 
facts and three hundred sixty uneven di- 
visions. It would appear that a small 
amount of illustrative work here is all that 
is needed in any case. The better plan is 


to teach one-figure divisions by the long 
division process, combining it with the re- 
view of multiplication. When this is done 
the basis is laid for long division. 

Long division is not limited to any spe- 
cific number of facts. It can go on indefi- 
nitely. However, the process lends itself 
to easy analysis. The main difficulties are 
adequately covered in a drill service which 
involves not to exceed ten or fifteen process 
steps. 

The statement is made, therefore, without 
fear of contradiction that the work in the 
four fundamental processes is sufficiently 
simple that complete mastery by children 
in the intermediate grades should be easily 
accepted as the task for the teacher. 

Desirability. The statements in this sec- 
tion are based upon experience during the 
past eight years in observing the reactions 
of children to the one hundred per cent 
procedure in the fundamentals. In the long 
run, the children in the schoolroom give 
the final and most fundamental answers 
to our questions relating to curriculum and 
methods of teaching. The reactions of 
Mabel Bragg, at that time elementary 
supervisor of the Newton schools, to the 
experience of the children, are typical and 
also illuminating. On one occasion, as we 
left a school building, Miss Bragg ex- 
claimed, “Mr. Wilson, there is a burden 
lifted from the backs of these children.” 
And another expression which I remember 
is this: “They know they can do it, Mr. 
Wilson. There is a feeling of power.” 

In other words, we were getting an en- 
tirely new experience both for the teachers 
and for the children. There was a teach- 
ing program with resulting success. In- 
stead of literally dumping the 480 facts of 
addition together with the process difficul- 
ties upon the children, thus completely 
submerging and discouraging them, we 
had transformed the work into simple 


*Osburn, Worth J., Corrective Arithmetic. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
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teaching steps, so simple that the children 
themselves could understand them. As a 
result, the children began to sense a new 
power and a new joy in the work in arith- 
metic. Every child was succeeding and at 
his own rate—no pressure, just good teach- 
ing. 

This is my first point under desirability 
—the new experience of the children, the ex- 
perience to which they are entitled under 
any program that recognizes child psychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene, namely, success 
and a feeling of power, as a result of tasks 
of suitable size, well understood and self- 
chosen. 

The next point is that the program of 
one hundred per cent results in the funda- 
mentals is desirable from the standpoint 
of adult usage or social utility. Extensive 
analysis of adult figuring shows conclu- 
sively that most adult figuring involves only 
the fundamentals.* Multiplication stands 
at the top of the list of useful processes, 
followed closely by addition, and then at 
some distance by subtraction. Division is 
not much used, but enough to require 
mastery. These four fundamental processes 
in reasonably simple form constitute fully 
ninety per cent of adult usage. I am in- 
clined to think that they cover more than 
ninety per cent, but the figures here vary 
a little; some studies go as low as eighty- 
five per cent. However, that is not mate- 
rial. The important thing is that a very 
high percentage of adult figuring is cov- 
ered by these four simple processes and, that 
being true, it appears that we have no 
choice with reference to their teaching. 
They are drill material and, if drill mate- 
rial, only one standard is acceptable, 
namely, perfect scores, or the one hundred 
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per cent standard. No banker wants ap 
assistant whose figuring is eighty per cent 
accurate. In fact, there is no point to figur. 
ing if one can figure only eighty per cent 
accurately. Any way one looks at it, the 
simple drill material must be perfectly 
mastered or we have wasted school time 
and school money. 

The plan. The plan is relatively simple 
and phases of it have been presented again 
and again through the last quarter of a 
century. Doctor Frank M. McMurry, as 
long ago as 1904, suggested the desirability 
of omitting many of the useless processes 
of arithmetic.° This is the first step in a 
program of mastery of the fundamentals, 
Omissions should include not only square 
root, ratio and proportion, longitude and 
time, true discount and unused tables of 
weights and measures, but also greatest 
common divisor, least common multiple, 
and the extensive useless work in denomi- 
nate numbers, decimals, and fractions.’ | 
should be willing to assert that all of the 
work in decimals and denominate numbers 
could be omitted from the drill program 
without loss from the standpoint of social 
utility and with very great gain from the 
standpoint of poise and assurance on the 
part of the children. The processes taught 
in denominate numbers,’ including the 
learning of tables, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of compound 
numbers, reductions ascending and descend- 
ing, are not processes which adults use or, 
if they do, they are used at a level much 
beyond the common usage level and there- 
fore they should have no part on a drill 
basis in the elementary schools. 

Without fear of contradiction on the 
basis of adult usage, the same assertion may 


4 Wilson, G. M., Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic. Teachers College, 1919. See also Wilson, G. M., What 
Arithmetic Shall We Teach? Houghton Mifflin, 1926. (Summarizes other studies.) . 

5 McMurry, Frank M., “What Omissions are Desirable in the Present Course of Study?” Yearbook, National Depart 
ment of Superintendence, 1904, p. 194. ; 

® Dalrymple, Charles O., The Fractions of Business and Life. Doctor’s dissertation, Boston University, 1933. - 

7 Wilson, Dorothy W., What Weights and Measures Facts are Retained in the Memory, and Why. Master’s Thesis, 
Also unpublished research of the writer. 


Boston University (in preparation). 
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be made with reference to decimals. Deci- 
mals, aside from United States money, do 
not come into the ordinary figuring of 
adults. Decimalization is not increasing 
in common usage. Even in metric coun- 
tries, decimalization is no more common 
than here and it is not increasing.’ Any 
increases occurring are in connection with 
simple recording devices, such as the speed- 
ometer on the automobile, which require 
only a reading knowledge. Usage of deci- 
mals is confined to highly specialized 
groups, namely, the engineering depart- 
ments or the cost accounting departments 
of large industries, or similar departments 
in the government, namely, the census or 
statistical bureaus of the various depart- 
ments. 

By the expression, “omission of the use- 
less,” therefore, we are consciously taking a 
very wide sweep. Current arithmetic texts 
might well be likened to the Augean Sta- 
bles because they represent the accumulated 
traditional academic refuse of years of oc- 
cupancy, and apparently the situation does 
not grow better. Not until the present 
generation have we seen textbook series for 
the grades totaling more than twenty-six 
hundred pages—most of this on a drill basis 
—and this is at least two thousand pages 
too much drill. 

I venture to assert that this first condi- 
tion of an adequate plan, namely, the omis- 
sion of the useless, is the one over which/ 
the profession will stumble. We are und 
willing to turn in the stream and clean out 
the stables. 

The second part of the plan is deferring 
systematic drill until we have secured two 
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and closely related to child experience; sec-v 
ond, the necessary maturity of the children. 

There is no hurry about starting drill 
procedure in arithmetic. The useful load is 
simple. Systematic drill can be deferred to 
grade three as recommended in the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence without any loss, but with many 
desirable gains.” With many children no 
doubt it would be better to defer systematic 
drill for another year. A New England ex- 
periment in which I have been interested 
seems to indicate that children will learn 
much of addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication if there is no systematic teaching 
during the first five years of school life.™ 
They do not learn long division, apparently 
because there is little use for it. This same 
experiment indicates that a year of good 
teaching in the sixth grade will bring the 
children close to the usual traditional levels. 
I am inclined to think that a more sys- 
tematized attack on the drill work in the 
sixth grade would bring a large percentage 
of these children to one hundred per cent 
results in the fundamentals in a year. This 
opinion is not a mere guess, but is based 
upon experience in bringing confused fifth 
and sixth grade children to perfect scores 
in considerably less than a year’s time. 
(Confused children are in worse condition 
than untaught ones.) 

The third part of the plan involves the 
systematization of the drill material into 
sizable units for mastery. This plan must 
be simple enough that the children them- 
selves can understand it and carry it out. 
The development of a process on the basis 
of forty or fifty or two hundred unit skills 


things: first, adequate motivation through \ is a form of academic imbalance from 
the careful extension of experience and which the children in the grades should 


motivated informational units based upon 


®Dalrymple, Marion E., Decimals in Magazines. 
unpublished greene. 
* Wilson, G 
Taylor, Lot S., 
87-94. Buckingham, B. R., and MacLatchy, Josephine, ‘ 
k N.S.S.E., pp. 473-519 
 swescey Etta, Master s Thesis, 


Master’s Thesis, Boston University, 1933. 


“Why Non-Metric Measures in Metric Europe,” 
“Omitting Arithmetic in the First Year.” 
‘Number Abilities of Children Entering Grade I.” 


be spared. Such extended analysis of proc- 
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esses usually goes much beyond adult usage 
and involves a complicated scheme in which 
the ordinary teacher is immediately lost. 
The result is that she forgets the details 
of the plan and drops back to traditional 
practices. If the plan is too complicated 
for the teacher, it is obviously too compli- 
cated for the children. I am willing to 
make the statement a little differently. If 
the plan is simple enough for the teacher, 
the children will understand it. 

Relating a bit of experience here may 
help to emphasize this point a little further. 
In the first development of the subtraction 
drill plan for one hundred per cent results, 
there were twenty steps—a few more than 
really needed for the process difficulties. 
But more than ten were needed and it was 
desired, for other reasons, to have the num- 
ber of steps an equal divisor of 100. This 
resulted in raising the number of steps 
from sixteen or seventeen to twenty. Ex- 
perimentation with this twenty-step plan 
of subtraction showed rather conclusively 
that it was too complicated for teachers and 
therefore for children. The plan was re- 
worked on a ten-step basis, a few of the 
essential details being subordinated as ex- 
tra points in the ten-step plan. These de- 
tails were such as need to be taught only 
once; after that they easily carry over and 
take care of themselves. The results of 
this simplification were immediately appar- 
ent among teachers and children. It is 
experimentation of this type which has re- 
duced the teaching steps in the fundamental 


processes to ten or less. The grouping of 
facts has likewise been kept on a very sim- 
ple basis. Ten groups appear in each of 
the fundamental processes. The result is a 
simple scheme either way you take it—from 
the standpoint of apportioning facts among 
groups, or from the standpoint of simple 
step procedures within a process.’? 

With these requirements observed, the 
children understand the plan, they can te- 
cord success almost immediately, and, as 
is well known, success is the chief reliance 
for motivation of drill. 

In summary, it may be noted that 


1. The one hundred per cent standard, or 
perfect mastery, is the proper standard 
for drill material. 

2. The fundamentals of arithmetic are use- 
ful enough in daily life to justify drill. 

3. If the needs of common usage are ob- 
served, the fundamentals furnish a sizable 
and accomplishable task. 

4. The plan for success involves, first, build- 
ing up experience and meaning sufficient 
to provide thorough motivation; second, 
omission of the present large burden of 
useless arithmetic; third, deferring drill to 
grades three, four, and five, or better four, 
five, and six for the mastery program; 
fourth, a drill service that provides a sim- 
ple step-by-step teaching plan; and fifth, 
sufficient review and practice. 


One hundred per cent accuracy is feasible 
and desirable. It offers a challenge to the 
profession which should be met. The 
children are entitled to a program of 
success. 


12 Wilson, G. M., One Hundred Per Cent Drill Books in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. Macmillan, 1932-33. 
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GUIDANCE VERSUS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Joy W. Scupper 


Principal, James Madison Junior High School, Seattle, Washington 


America is slowly but surely becoming 
conscious of its crime problem. Thirteen 
billions of hard, cold cash from American 
taxpayers, bloodshed, misery, heartaches, 
and degradation have gradually awakened 
the public to the seriousness of this menace. 
Through Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings and his crime conference held 
in Washington, D. C., our government has 
attempted to bring about a better under- 
standing of how crime may be curtailed 
through a codrdinated program of federal 
and state crime preventive agencies. Out 
of that conference has sprung a desire on 
the part of many state governors to further 
the movement by attacking the problem as 
it relates to their respective states. Mayors 
of larger cities have also fallen in line, 
marshalling all local agencies into a 
stronger organization demanding more 
alertness from police agencies, quicker court 
actions, elimination of “shyster” lawyer pro- 
ceedings, and an awakened loyalty toward 
law and order from the public in general. 

Our country has the highest crime rate 
of any civilized nation on the earth—more 
than twice that of Italy and more than nine 
times that of England. We support eleven 
thousand jails and three thousand penal 
institutions housing hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners and inmates. Statistics show 
that over seventy-five per cent of these 
criminals started their crime career in 
youth. The greatest number of offenses to- 
day occur with individuals sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age. 


, 
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The pitiable thing is that crime is not 
decreasing; it is increasing. With the de- 
velopment of this problem within the range 
of the adolescent youth, it brings the pic- 
ture home to every school administrator in- 
terested in the welfare and guidance of 
growing boys and girls. 

How can the public schools of America 
—a recognized force in the upbuilding of 
social standards of good citizenship, patri- 
otism, and right conduct—take an active 
and aggressive part in curtailing juvenile 
delinquency ? 

The first thing that we must do is to re- 
align our standards of school citizenship 
with the needs of good social conduct. So- 
ciety has become lax in its attitude toward 
law and order, with the result that many 
homes, and youth in particular, have be- 
come engulfed in the “let down.” If this 
tendency is to be overcome, then schools 
throughout this country must prepare a 
more dynamic guidance program than we 
have shown the last few years. We have 
become soft-hearted and easy-going in many 
of our policies. For four years we have 
dealt with acute problems of social welfare 
and relief. It has been a fine tribute to the 
public schools that the emergency has been 
met as well as it has, but in our effort to 
prove helpful and sympathetic we have ex- 
cused or overlooked many problems of dis- 
cipline which in normal times would have 
been corrected and adjusted differently. 
This, together with the loose attitude shown 
by society, as evidenced by the tremendous 
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crime increase, places a real challenge at 
the front door of each school. If youth 
becomes careless in respect to school disci- 
pline and regulations it is because we, the 
administrators and teachers, allow it. On 
the other hand, if we insist that every stu- 
dent, whether in elementary, junior high 
school, or senior high school, meet two 
fundamental requirements which are nec- 
essary to normal home life as well as to 
business or professional employment, we 
shall have made a forward step in estab- 
lishing a better attitude toward law and 
order. These two fundamentals are obe- 
dience and courtesy. If the regulations of 
the school are fair and in the interest and 
welfare of the student body, if the attitude 
of teachers is friendly toward one another 
and toward the students under their guid- 
ance, pupils quickly recognize the value of 
these fundamental laws and see their rela- 
tion to the development of a wholesome 
school spirit—a standard of good conduct 
and progress. 

While it is not the function of the public 
schools to supplant home training, it is our 
responsibility to supplement in every pos- 
sible way the constructive training and in- 
fluence exerted by the home. Certainly 
obedience and courtesy should have a 
prominent place in this program. Students 
who learn in school to respect law and or- 
der are far less apt to find themselves in 
juvenile difficulty when on their own time 
in the community. Our schools can make a 
definite contribution in this field of influ- 
ence. 

We need to tighten the administrative 
machinery as it relates to attendance. This 
may be accomplished by additional alert- 
ness from all teachers. Admit slips need 
to be checked with more care, tardy cases 
cleared up, absentee work completed. Class 
cuts and truancy should be investigated as 
promptly as possible. This latter is a serious 
problem leading to predelinquency and fre- 


quently to delinquency unless promptly ad. 
justed. 

If school guidance is to bring the greatest 
help in adjusting these cases, it must als 
enlist the resources of the home. Quick, 
concerted action, with both forces joining 
hands, frequently awakens the pupil to the 
realization that he is out of tune with the 
home and the school requirements. If he 
is to succeed, he knows that he must exert 
greater self-effort to overcome difficulties in 
order to mingle successfully with those with 
whom he lives and works. Those who con- 
tinue with delinquent tendencies should 
be given further study. School agencies 
should investigate home environment and 
offer suggestions for further procedure. 
The juvenile court should be used only as 
a last resource and then only after all guid- 
ance forces have failed. 

Experience has shown that the largest 
number of problems occur with the slow- 
thinking over-age pupils. These youngsters 
are frequently “out of step” with the rest 
of their group. They have fallen behind 
in school work, feeling in many cases that 
they are failures and “no-accounts.” These 
retarded students need special guidance and 
encouragement if they are to be properly 
adjusted. Too often the school’s program 
is either too inadequate or held too rigidly 
by course requirements to give to these 
students an opportunity to fit into a plan 
which offers a challenge to their real 
interests and talents. Many, especially 
boys, are mechanically minded. Industrial 
courses, with their shop equipment, appeal 
to the manipulative powers of over-age 
boys. They will tell you time and again 
that they enjoy shop work but care little 
for the rest. Because they are interested in 
creating something through their own 
power and ability, rarely do you find these 
boys in trouble in the work shop. The aca- 
demic subjects are intangible to them. It 
is hard for them to concentrate because they 
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fail to visualize the usefulness of the sub- 
ject. It is an isolated matter, foreign to 
their natural interests and _ inclinations. 
Guidance is surely needed here if we are 
to link together in a more practical manner 
the academic and industrial work. ‘'Teach- 
ers should study the interest factor shown 
in shop, and attempt to promote the same 
interest through subject matter. We should 
go beyond this point and break down the 
administrative program to the extent of 
giving to these over-age youngsters a spe- 
cial program stressing more industrial work 
and limiting academic subject matter to 
those courses which may best be related to 
the various types of shop work pursued. 
The schools, unwittingly perhaps, force 
some of these students into the delinquent 
field because we fail to prepare a guidance 
program fitted to the special aptitude of 
the individual. If training for social ad- 
justment is an objective of the public 
schools, then it is high time that we geared 
our programs to give to these potential de- 
linquents an opportunity to fit into a sched- 
ule more nearly adjusted to their natural 
talents and interests. Students happy in 
their school work rarely become delinquent 
problems. 

In looking over the personnel records of 
thirty acute problem cases, the data revealed 
that twenty-five of these students indicated 
that no responsibility in the form of a duty, 
chore, or obligation was required from the 
parents. In other words, these boys were 
star boarders. Home meant little to them 
except as it provided food and lodging. 
Many of them were at liberty to go and 
come as they desired, with little restriction 
placed upon how leisure time was spent. 
This, of course, represents a bad home sit- 
uation, with lack of adequate parental 
supervision and lack of organized effort to 
properly unify the family group. Such con- 
ditions invariably lead to delinquency and 
serious community problems unless some 


organized attempt is made by some social 
force to stimulate and encourage these stu- 
dents into constructive use of leisure time. 

The school is the natural agency to coun- 
teract many of the ill effects of unwhole- 
some home environment. It can not eradi- 
cate all these factors, but it may go a long 
way toward encouraging a boy to utilize 
some of his free time more intelligently 
by getting him interested in activities or 
hobbies which appeal to him. The junior 
high school, particularly, can render a 
wholesome guidance program in this field. 
Most of these problem boys have some spe- 
cial talent or hobby which intrigues them. 
We, as teachers interested in the welfare 
of the socially unadjusted child, should try 
to find this appeal and see that the individ- 
ual has every opportunity to participate in 
some club or organization where he may 
have an outlet for his inclinations and tal- 
ent. Get him working in some group on 
something which he enjoys and often the 
carry-over interest will find an outcropping 
in the home. Music, art, athletics, chess 
and checkers, boat building, model airplane 
construction, camping groups, dramatics, 
and radio all have a special appeal to boys. 
Every boys’ club orchestra which we have 
had in our school has been an outgrowth of 
the music club and the banding together of 
boys interested in music in someone’s home 
during the evening leisure time. Playing 
before seven hundred boys has an impell- 
ing force, and some of our problem boys 
have caught through this means the vision 
of constructive citizenship and service to 
others. Radio construction is another dy- 
namic power which has arrested more than 
one boy on the downward slide in time to 
bring him back to usefulness and self-re- 
spect. We might go on giving illustration 
after illustration where an activity program 
has caught the interest of some individual 
in time to turn him from a liability to an 
asset to his home and to his community. 
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We need more of this challenge. The for- 
ward-looking school must plan carefully 
to help meet the leisure time needs of the 
home if guidance is to reach a higher goal. 
Service in this field is a direct aid toward 
eliminating certain phases of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The records of social workers show that 
most cases of juvenile delinquency occur 
within the local community. If this is to 
be curbed, it requires an awakened inter- 
est in youth and a willingness on the part 
of parents and others to study the condi- 
tions contributing to the undoing of boys 
and girls. The schools, because of their 
intimate contact with students, can aid ma- 
terially in pointing out the need for special 
investigation and study of detrimental 
forces which frequently undermine youth 
because the community fails to offer proper 
supervision or control. 

If administrators or counselors would 
make a map of their district and spot each 
case of serious delinquency found through 
personal conference, they would have a bet- 
ter idea of the source of the trouble. They 
would know whether the difficulty was 
common to the whole district or confined 
to certain areas. This information would 
be of inestimable value to community 
groups interested in overcoming the prob- 
lem and would point the way for inten- 
sive action on portions of the district need- 
ing special help. Changing the color of 
spot pins each year would show the effect 
of community help and disclose any shift- 
ing or new developments. 

The writer has used the spot map plan. 
It has been intensely interesting to note 
the change that has taken place over a pe- 
riod of time. One area which has contrib- 


uted serious problems each year has no 
problems this year. A live Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary enlisted community help to convert 
a small shack into an attractive building, 
housing a gymnasium floor, a reading 
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room, a small woodworking shop, an of 
fice, and a recreation room with a lar 
fireplace. Firms donated brick, lumber, 
hardware; service clubs volunteered men 
to aid with labor. The project, through 
careful and energetic organization by the 
alert secretary, has created a new spirit in 
the community. The doors of the build. 
ing are open until 10:00 p. M. and boys are 
finding through recreation at an attrac 
tive meeting place an opportunity to gain 
standards of wholesome citizenship and a 
better idea of social order and responsibility ff 
to the community. The map shows, how. 
ever, that in another section a serious con- ("4 
dition exists. Gangs have developed in bol 
this area and the recreational opportunities f'* 
for this type of boy have not as yet been wh 
covered. The facilities are in the com §™ 
munity, but organization and leadership fa 
are lacking. The school can certainly be 
of service in pointing out to the community 
forces the need for special study in an ef- 
fort to save boys and girls whose use of 
leisure time is causing disturbance to the 
community and placing their own careers 
in jeopardy. 

The nation is attempting to marshal all 
social agencies in a fight toward establish- 
ing a better standard of law and order and 
a deeper understanding of an individual's 9% 
place and duty in society. Each com d 
munity has within its borders many agen- ff 
cies which, if brought together and co §" 
ordinated, could prove a powerful united 9° 
influence toward overcoming juvenile de- b 
linquency. The Los Angeles Coérdinating §§ 
Council has demonstrated to that city and J 
surrounding sections the powerful influence l 
that may be gained through unifying 
forces. Whole districts have been cleaned 
up and thousands of potential delinquents 
have been adjusted through community in- 
terest instead of having to be referred to 
the juvenile court. The pity of it is that 
we do not have more of this movement 
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ull over the country. Perhaps in the course 
of time it will come—who knows? 
After all, guidance and tactful adjustment 
paramount if delinquency is to be 
minimized. We of the schools must give 
greater emphasis to this part of our re- 
sponsibilities. We need to broaden our vi- 
jon of service to the student beyond the 
confines of the classroom. Guidance within 
the school has its value but it must be so 
wholesome and gripping that its influence 
may be carried beyond the school and into 
the community life of the pupil. We need 


fin every way possible to supplement the 


wholesome training of most homes and to 
bolster up, through sympathetic personal in- 
terest, the student who comes from a home 
where worthwhile standards are lacking. 


.PWe need to study through our guidance 


facilities the influence of the community 


In considering the curriculum of a school, 
our first questions should be: How well 
does it prepare the children for social re- 
sponsibilities of the future? What oppor- 
tunities does it provide for social experiences 
on the part of the children? At this time, I 
believe we may concentrate on the activities 
side of the curriculum, and leave subject 
matter to implication, since activities are in 
the more experimental realms of education. 

If I may use the term jobs to express the 
‘onsciously introduced activities which ap 
pear in our experimental school, it may 
tarify our thinking from the beginning. 
Although it isn’t a handsome word, I know 
ofno other which quite takes its place. Jobs 
ina school ensure the necessity of meeting 





upon the leisure time of the pupil in order 
that we may know the forces and agencies 
interested in child development. 

We, as leaders, owe not only to the stu- 
dents under our direction but to the com- 
munity as well, our untiring effort and help 
to work with organized groups interested 
in overcoming delinquency difficulties. It 
is through this channel that the school, as 
a social agency, may render valuable aid 
and assistance in working out possible solu- 
tions aimed to overcome juvenile delin- 
quency problems. 

America seeks the help of all constructive 
agencies. As a force in molding character 
and in helping to guide boys and girls to- 
ward wholesome social standards, the public 
schools have their contribution to make in 
the fight against crime. It is our oppor- 
tunity, our duty, and our privilege to aid. 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCES—NOT SOCIAL STUDIES 


CAROLINE Pratr 


Principal, The City and Country School, New York City 


new situations. New responsibilities, new 
challenges to intelligence arise constantly. A 
job in a school assumes the character of a 
service, but being a service does not justify 
it unless it also is fitted to the ability of the 
group which takes it over. Too, a job must 
be capable of a great deal of curriculum en- 
richment. Twelve-year-olds, we have found, 
enjoy and make satisfactory toys for younger 
groups. Toy-making satisfies the service de- 
mand of a job. It can be fitted to group 
activity. But one finds it a hard matter to 
enrich toy-making to include suitable mathe- 
matics, history, and science. 

My experience has led me to conclude that, 
in a general way, play interest dominates 
children up to and including seven-year- 
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olds. The desire to play does not cease sud- 
denly at that time, but a program of play 
does not satisfy the eight-year-old as com- 
pletely as it has heretofore. 

By play I do not mean an aimless running 
about, nor do I mean sports. I mean some- 
thing purposeful from a child’s point of 
view. I mean building and playing with a 
railroad made of dining-room chairs; dig- 
ging a ditch and filling it with water and 
floating bits of wood in it for boats; I mean 
playing horse with a companion, or train 
with a kiddy kar and cart; I mean going 
somewhere or doing something that the 
youngster wants to do. All these are pur- 
poseful activities. One can load them with 
information and more and better materials 
and thus begin a child’s education long be- 
fore he knows there are such things as books. 

The child can get information through 
exploration—exploration of the city streets, 
if he lives in a city, or exploration of the 
woods, the streams, the farms, if he lives in 
the country. He can have his materials sup- 
plemented by building blocks of large and 
small sizes—large ones for playing in the 
yard, small ones for the nursery room floor. 
If he can enlist the interest of a grown-up, 
he can take trips, first into the immediate 
neighborhood and later to more distant 
places. The intelligent grown-up can help 
him answer his own questions and help him 
to bring back to his play schemes the infor- 
mation which will send them along and 
extend them to include more detail. 

The grown-up can take him to docks in 
the city where he can learn about boats— 
that each kind has a life of its own; that 
tug boats are used in the harbor; that ocean 
liners have a life of going and coming across 
the ocean carrying passengers and freight. 
They can explore further and find out what 
kind of freight these liners carry and where 
they go. If they live in the country, they 
can discover that the farm animals have lives 
of their own, too. The life of a cow may 
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not be as exciting in itself as that of a ty 
boat, but when its milk is linked to the truck 
that carries it to the milk station to be bottled 
and sent on to city dwellers, it becomes quite 
as thrilling. Even the truck has its own life, 
It comes and goes and it has a home wher 
it stays at night. It has to be fed and watered 
and it has to have new shoes. In addition 
to information, such exploring gives chil 
dren a sense of fundamental relationships 
and interdependence. 

Such activities, except perhaps the play 
with dining-room chairs, can be transferred 
to school where the child has the added ad. 
vantage of devising, scheming, inventing, 
and carrying out his plans with a group. 
Children mature through such play and 
reach a point where they want to take part 
in what they see going on around them, 
They want a real part—they want to func 
tion. Quite simply, and as a matter of 
course, they begin to seek a responsible job. 
Having been given a variety of materials to 
be used in common in their play, they learn 
that there are many things they cannot do 
with them, as well as things they may do. 
They gradually assume a responsibility to- 
ward these play materials. At the same time, 
since they are in a community situation, they 
gradually assume the same responsibility to- 
ward their own behavior and the behavior 
of others. Each child does not move with 
the same rapidity toward the assumption of 
that attitude, but the group discipline moves 
them along in the right direction. They are 
obliged, in order to live with their kind, to 
take care of their own individual belongings 
and to share the care of the common ma- 
terials. 

With this developmental background, 
children arrive at eight years of age eager 
and well equipped for assuming a work 
responsibility. 

At this point, the school must search the 
environment for suitable possibilities of serv- 
ice. It is here, perhaps, that the distinction 
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between units of work and projects may be 
made with jobs. A unit of work, or a proj- 
ect, may be introduced which is quite foreign 
to the environment and which has no quality 
of service in it. It is injected to stimulate 
interest, but its purpose is a teacher’s pur- 
pose. It is injected to enthuse the children 
to take over some learning process which 
would be rejected were they not coerced by 
the surface activity allure. It is not really 
what one could call a square deal. The 
children accept it as they accept a chocolate- 
covered medicine, acknowledging it to be 
better than the bitter thing it conceals. I 
believe this to be all wrong. There is a 
discipline in having to do a disagreeable 
thing. The children would derive a funda- 
mental value from taking the mathematics, 
or whatever the subject may be, straight 


. J rather than having it concealed or hidden in 


an activity. 
Arithmetic, for example, must be a part of 
an honest venture. When it is, the children 
not only accept the arithmetic but they real- 
ize for themselves the necessity for drill so 
that they will not lose what they have 
learned. If a child is working on a job and 
because of his laziness in skill equipment he 
slows down the entire class in performing 
its service, he is likely to be told by them to 
learn whatever skill is needed at once or he 
will lose his job—a very poignant threat. 
Some projects or units of work are as suc- 
cessful as jobs both from the interest side on 
the part of the pupils and from the teacher’s 
standpoint. But, if there is no notion of 
service involved, at their worst these projects 
tend to promote a faith in unreality—a faith 
in “fixed up” situations which have been ar- 
ranged for the children and which are not 
situations at all. At their best, they promote 
the intellectual aptitudes. Intellectual apti- 
tudes are very well in their place, but they 
should not be cultivated as an end in them- 
slves, The original purpose of experi- 


mental schools was to protest against this; 
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to demonstrate that other types of mentality 
are quite as important as the intellectual; 
that the arts are as important as intellectual 
pursuits. 

In seeking a suitable job for a school 
group, it must be admitted that a city day 
school must be searched rigidly for activities 
which will have the necessary quality of 
service and which, at the same time, will be 
suitable for differing ages. This is not so 
true of country schools, especially boarding 
schools, since there are all sorts of opportuni- 
ties in a country environment. 

An interesting search for a suitable job 
was made by the thirteen-year-old group in 
our school. They had many group discus- 
sions as to what their job should be—taking 
the job as a matter of course as they had 
had one every year since they were eight 
years old. The search was insistent, and the 
children more urgent than former groups 
had been. A proposition to grow mush- 
rooms in the cellar was made. The service 
quality of this venture was partially met by 
the lunchroom’s promise to buy mushrooms 
from the group. Then the lunchroom was 
approached for further sales possibilities and 
it was discovered that the group would only 
further burden an already over-burdened 
staff. For this, and various other practical 
reasons, the proposition was turned down. 

Then the children discovered that the lab- 
oratory was experimenting with photog- 
raphy. They found that the office had fre- 
quent calls for photographs from various 
sources, but had no supply for meeting this 
demand. In addition to meeting the office 
need, if the children could do well enough, 
a record of the school in pictures could be 
made. This was enthusiastically accepted 
by all concerned. The children began to 
collect furnishings for a small dark room. 
They borrowed money for supplies and 
acquired a small but efficient outfit, in- 
cluding a camera and an enlarger. So, a 
new industry was launched. 
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The question of history was raised. It was 
pointed out that in American history a study 
of the machine age can be approached as 
readily through photography as through any 
other series of inventions. As for science, 
there is plenty of chemistry and physics in 
photography. There is opportunity for fine 
workmanship in many directions and the 
subject interests both boys and girls. Every 
opportunity is offered to pull together the 
group in a unified program covering a year’s 
experimentation. 

Such jobs have an effect on the school 
which nothing else could have. They so- 
cialize or unify the school. If there is a 
store, all the children in the school go there 
to buy supplies for the groups—even the 
four-year-olds. From the moment a four- 
year-old child makes his first purchase he 
knows that he is part of a big thing—a going 
concern—and from the time the nine-year- 
old storekeeper fills his first order he knows 
what it is to be of service to a community. 
Both of these experiences are maturing ones. 
If there is a post office, the group which runs 
it also renders a real service to the school. 
The children make hourly collections and 
deliveries. Every effort is made to have this 
service done in such a way that no classes 
are disturbed. It is a big responsibility for 
the group of eight-year-olds who run our 
post office, but they accept it and rarely make 
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a mistake. Seldom does the child who ; 
responsible for collections or deliveries hay 
to be reminded of the time to make them, 

Each group has a service-demanding job, 
The tens may print by hand the seven-year. 
olds’ first reading lessons. The sevens hav 
an opportunity to criticize the reading Strips 
and they often do it. Since the ten-year-old 
feel it a disgrace to have these reading mz 
terials rejected, they severely criticize thes 
materials themselves before sending them to 
the sevens. 

Such social experiences seem to me to hk 
an adequate answer to the question of pre. 
paring children for the future. Through 
living and working together for common 
purposes, they are offered opportunitis 
which never have been offered to children 
before. What is more likely or more logical 
than to assume that they will continue to 
meet their social obligations on a high level 
of intelligent codperation? 

Furthermore, if the school is so organized 
and administered that the teachers have the 
same opportunities as the children, they, too, 
meet situations together. They take a new 
interest in the larger social opportunities and 
respond to them as teachers never have re- 
sponded before. 

One does not have to talk about social 
studies in such a school—social studies are 
replaced by social experiences. 
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SOCIAL ORIENTATION OF THE 
SCHOOL 


We are inclined to take for granted our 
free, public, non-sectarian, tax supported 
system of public schools in the United States 
as though it had always existed, just as we 
do the sunshine and fresh air. But whereas 
the latter have a long history and remote 
origin and are the result of a comparatively 
long evolutionary process, the former are 
ideas that our parents and grandparents de- 
veloped, ideas that have gradually come to 
be cherished by that small part of the earth’s 
population that inhabits the United States. 
They constitute probably the outstanding 
contribution of that group to the world’s 
stock of ideas concerning social economy. 

These ideas concerning the nature and 



































the purpose of education grew lustily, especially 
eam during the thirties, forties, and fifties of the 
a last century, while the common man was 
ve ref ming into his own in Jacksonian democ- 

racy and saw in education a way of alleviat- 
social 8S Many of the hardships of life. Under 
ier the impulse of this renewed and broadened 


interest in education there were tremendous 
developments, especially in the material as- 
pects of the educational system during the 
last fifty years of the last century and the 
first twenty-five years of this century. It is 
true that civil war distracted attention from 
education for a while; rapid industrial devel- 
opment blurred our vision of what it was 
we sought to achieve through this system, 
and finally a world war left us disillusioned, 
wondering whether what we had builded 
was all that we had thought it to be. But 
during all these years of recovery from civil 
strife, industrial expansion, and disillusion- 
ment, the faith of the forties kept bearing 
fruit in the form of a public secondary school 
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that grew from one hundred schools in 1860 
to six thousand in 1900, to twenty-two thou- 
sand in 1930; in the form of a high school 
enrollment that grew from five hundred 
thousand in 1900 to four million in 1930; in 
the form of Land Grant colleges in our 
western states, and agricultural experiment 
stations; in the form of a revitalized higher 
education under the leadership of Eliot and 
Johns Hopkins in the older and more tra- 
dition-bound east. 

Even in these days of disillusionment we 
must recognize all this as a tremendous 
surge of the human will to assert its faith 
in the educability of the common man. 
There are those who question whether or 
not our faith is justified. To them let me 
say that when we put our faith in intelli- 
gence and forged for ourselves the method of 
science as a way of dealing with life we 
turned loose on this earth a force that will 
not be denied, a force that will destroy us 
unless we are true to the faith that conceived 
it, our faith in intelligence. There is no 
way out but up. When our intelligence 
created mass production we enslaved mil- 
lions, and shut them out from sunlight and 
fresh air and their contact with the soil. 
Will we leave them there, slaves to the sys- 
tem our minds brought forth, or will we 
use this same intelligence which has given 
us material things in untold profusion and 
build for ourselves a political and social 
system fit for free men? If we prove un- 
equal to that task, then the dream of those 
benevolent scholarly old gentlemen in wigs 
and ruffles and knee-breeches and silver 
buckles who founded this nation will have 
proved vain; but more tragic still the faith 
of the common man that he could create for 
himself a land in which he might live a self- 
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respecting life and play a significant part in 
a developing social whole will have been 
denied, and the institution to which the com- 
mon man pinned his faith—our system of 
free, non-sectarian, tax-supported public 
schools—will have played him false. We 
who labor in that system know that this can 
not be. To us the edifice still has all the 
strength which any structure must inevitably 
have that is builded upon such a broad base 
of common effort. To us it has the rugged 
symmetry of a great natural phenomenon, 
for to its building has gone an upward surge 
of the human spirit seeking light and guid- 
ance; upon it have played forces quite as 
elemental as those that give grace to the 
mighty monarch of the forest and majesty 
to a great mountain. 

When we examine its structure closely we 
see evidences of abortive and misdirected 
effort. There are chambers, now mostly 
empty, dedicated to formal classical educa- 
tion; others empty, once devoted to the 
formalism of the Lancastrian system of mass 
instruction. In its foundations are dark 
chambers, now happily disused, in which the 
cruel punishments and mistreatment of chil- 
dren was practiced. 

Also there are visible certain offshoots here 
and there in which recluses still work under 
the misapprehension that they are working 
in the main structure. Such are the wings 
devoted to cramming for College Board ex- 
aminations and to the formal teaching of 
subjects because of their supposed disciplin- 
ary value, and to the hearing of children 
recite the words which they have memorized 
out of books, and to devising new courses 
to add to an already long list, and to plan- 
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ning intricate programs so that pupils may 
get a large number of packages of unrelated 
facts, and to discussing learnedly and futilely 
without reference to child needs whether one 
item of information is of greater importance 
than another. These wings, however, do not 
destroy the essential symmetry and beauty 
of the structure. They but reflect a certain 
confusion that has overtaken the builders 
from time to time due to the stress of in- 
dustrial and social change and due to the 
builder’s absorption in more material pur- 
suits. Had we been less absorbed and more 
inclined to heed the voices of the past, those 
of other lands and those of our own more 
thoughtful members, or had we paused 
oftener to search our own hearts and ask 
ourselves, “To what purpose is all this edu- 
cational activity?” many of these excres- 
cences on our structure would not have 
been built, or having been built, they would 
have been allowed to crumble into decay 
from disuse. But the main structure is 
sound enough. Its rooms are airy and light. 
They are homelike in appearance and filled 
with children who want to be there, who 
work and play and laugh, convinced that 
what they are doing is important and that 
teachers are older and wiser companions 
concerned with helping children deal more 
intelligently with the problems that beset 
their lives. For, these children are begin- 
ning to realize as has no other generation 
before them, that only by the persistent and 
diligent application of intelligence to the 
problems of today can we be assured that 
tomorrow will be a better day, spiritually as 
well as materially. 
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SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Messrs. Douglass and Boardman’ have 
ne a workmanlike job. Their treatment 
f high school supervision is comprehensive, 
ell-balanced, well-documented, well-in- 
exed, all in the best manner of the Cub- 
tley series. This book is symptomatic. 
the general editor says in his introduc- 
jon, a development is now taking place in 
e secondary school principalship similar 
o that which occurred in the elementary 
eld a few years ago. The newer genera- 
ion of high school principals are possessed 
f a new conception of their place and 
ork, and they have had special training for 
t. Academic graduation followed by expe- 
ience in teaching is no longer regarded as 
dequate. 

This textbook for the study of supervision 
elects this movement and will aid it. The 
titers have both had practical experience 
s well as professorial opportunity for schol- 
tship. They are able, therefore, to exer- 
ise judgment as to the worth of ideas and 
rocedures advocated by others. They are 
ore than scribes. The reader is thus 
pared the never-ending stream of dull 
ummaries of “investigations” which pseudo- 
cientists have been inflicting upon us so 
equently of late. The object of the writers 
we think the proper object—was not to 
isplay erudition but to help would-be high 
hool principals learn how to run a school. 
The point of view maintained throughout 
s that of the moderate progressive rather 
an that of the radical. Examples of the 
tactices commended can easily be found. 


a ny, 1934. 
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upervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary School. 


The line between what the supervisor 
should know about the curriculum and 
about teaching, on the one hand, and what 
he should know and be able to do about 
supervision, on the other, is clearly drawn. 
There is abundant material with which to 
make a large book on supervision without 
invading related fields. The temptation to 
philosophize about the aims of the school, 
for example, has been resisted. Emphasis 
has been well distributed. The limited 
space given to testing is a case in point. It 
is refreshing to come across an educational 
book so free from fads. 

Possibly more attention should have been 
paid to the social process which modern 
supervision entails. Adequate grasp of 
what is meant by “democratic” and “co- 
operative” is so seldom found, even among 
students of education, and certainly so sel- 
dom exhibited by professors of education 
in their teaching that it is well to take no 
chances. The methods of democracy should 
be instilled by precept and insured by prac- 
tice. 

Collings’ handling of the same general 
subject” is in violent contrast. His book 
is quite as much on teaching as on super- 
vision. It is based throughout on the 
writer's conception of purposeful activity 
as the worthy unit of life in school. The 
materials are drawn almost entirely from 
the writer’s own experience and personal 
observation. Much of it consists of lists of 
activities and lists of materials as in his 
earlier books. These, of course, will be use- 
ful to teachers generally, whether they are 
exponents of the project idea or not. The 


1Supervision in Secondary Schools. By Harl R. Douglass and Charles W. Boardman. Houghton Mifflin 


By Ellsworth Collings. The Macmillan Company, 
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other prominent feature of the book is the 
large number of statements of principles. 
Thus the book is made up of theoretical 
analysis and specific suggestions for class- 
room work. Documentation is absent. 

To appraise such a book as this is not 
easy. It certainly assumes a good deal 
with regard to schools that the majority 
are not yet willing to accept. The situa- 
tion is similar to that created by the publica- 
tion of Meriam’s Child Life and the Cur- 
riculum. If you accept at face value the 
claims made for the practices described, 
you will regard the book as a prize. If 
you don’t, you will count it almost negligi- 
ble. In any case, there is far more repeti- 
tion and consequent waste of space in this 
book than was necessary. The amount of 
material on supervision is comparatively 
small. 

J. F. H. 


ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


Professor Klapper’s Teaching of Arith- 
metic first appeared in 1916. In twenty 
years advance has been made in determin- 
ing what to teach and what to leave out of 
the course, the relative difficulty of number 
combinations, the reading problems in- 
volved, how to measure attainment, and 
similar matters. In his new edition® he has 
rewritten the text so as to take this body 
of recently acquired knowledge into ac- 
count. The point of view is still that of 
special method in a school subject. There 
is no reference to units of work, integration, 
“activities” and the other watchwords of 
educational “progressives.” Klapper takes 
his stand rather with the educational sci- 
entists. 

Those who approve this position as to 
school subjects will be pleased with the new 
version. Scientific studies are quoted freely. 


3 The Teaching of Arithmetic. By Paul Klapper. 


* Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. 
of Publications, 1935. 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 19 
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Provision for three levels of ability is recomf. 


mended. A program of remedial work jj “ 
sketched. Numerous procedures for teach og 
ing specific habits and skills are described uf 


and illustrated. A considerable list of ref. ade 
erences is provided. = 
There are features that may well he 
debated. For example, the amount of chay 
practical information which the course ig ag 
arithmetic is expected to carry seems to thy. , 
present reviewer too small. Similarly it apf p 
pears that too little emphasis is given to the ve, 
place that learning to read quantitative state 
ments in current literature should have. The 
index, however, shows that the treatment js T 
comprehensive. The style of the writer if — 
clear, the illustrations are numerous. The 
new edition will no doubt prolong for som§ 4 
years the usefulness of one of the very besipinte 
books in its field. of ' 


S0Ccl 


THE APPRAISAL OF PROGRESSIVE f ie 
PRACTICES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS get 


It has frequently been charged that the§ me: 
practices advocated by progressives in oa tee’ 
cation are feasible only in private schools Ce: 
and that the claims made for them have noif im 
been established. To meet these chargesf str: 
Dr. Wrightstone,* assisted by an advisory§ sai 
committee and several members of the staff str 
of the Institute of School Experimentation reg 
undertook a program of appraisal and com noi 
parison of results in four public schoolf tee 
systems. Three types of factors were dis§ thi 
tinguished—intellectual, dynamic, and _per- 
formance factors. Certain new as well a§ mi 
familiar measuring instruments and_ pro} the 
cedures were employed. 
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perimental schools was somewhat bette 
than in the traditional schools used as com 
trols. Growth in such dynamic factors af ali 


34. 
By J. Wayne Wrightstone. Teachers College Bureat Pex 
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MF oterests, self-direction, and personal adjust- 
< ifment was distinctly better. A greater de- 
chBoree of intellectual honesty was found. 
Pupil initiative was more adequately pro- 
ided for. Dr. Wrightstone holds that the 
investigation tends to validate the sort of 
bf school practices that he describes in his first 
fchapter as progressive, but that still more 
searching investigation of the facts should 
be made. 

Both elementary and secondary schools 
were included in this study. 


ref. 


Fs 


J. FH. 


THE SCHOOLS IN A TIME OF RAPID 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


A committee of the Department of Super- 
yesipintendence which wrestled with the problem 
of what the schools should do in regard to 
social change comes to the conclusion that 
E they should endeavor to make the oncoming 
generation socially intelligent. What this 
2 means may be gathered from the commit- 
tee’s own analysis® of the present situation. 
Certain trends are marked out and their 
implications explained. For example, the 
,Estrains and tensions of American life are 
ypsaid to be deepening. Education should 
ff stress the ideal of an equal chance for all, 
on, regardless of race, religion, politics, or eco- 
‘Enomic status. The committee as a commit- 
tee does not, however, undertake to say how 
this desirable equality is to be assured. 
Much of the contribution of this com- 
mittee consists of reviews and summaries of 
the work of Federal commissions, such as 
that on Social Trends. Most of the various 
chapters were prepared by individual mem- 
bers of the committee and in consequence, 
Eas was to be expected, the views expressed 
in some chapters are more radical than those 
‘fin others. The total effect is that of liber- 
lism tather than radicalism. This is prob- 








reat Social Change and Education. 
intendence, National Education Association, 1935. 
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ably in harmony with the position occupied 
by the majority of the Department itself. 

The report as a whole is one of the most 
abstract and theoretical that this organiza- 
tion has sponsored. It is fitted to stimulate 
thought rather than point the way to any 
definite action. In view of the controversial 
nature of the topics treated, doubtless no 
other way of handling the matter could be 
agreed upon. Excellent supplementary facts 
will be found in two recent bulletins of the 
Department of Educational Research. 

J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


ScHooL TEXTBOOKs IN THE DEPRESSION 


Editor Nelson of the Macmillan Com- 
pany explains in the September number of 
The Elementary School Journal what has 
been happening to school textbooks. Sales 
have fallen off about 35 per cent. Cuts in 
expenses have had to be made accordingly. 
Never before have publishers suffered from 
hard times as now. The chief cause is the 
prevalence of free textbooks. Hitherto par- 
ents managed to procure the books their 
children needed, at whatever sacrifice. 
School boards have acted differently; they 
“economized.” It will be necessary to 
awaken the public to the situation in order 
to make possible the supplying of school 
pupils with the essentials for their work. 
Schoolmen must share with publishers the 
guilt of having failed to protect the chil- 
dren from the onslaughts of public officials 


who were thinking only of how budgets 
could be reduced. 


PresENT-Day TENDENCIES IN LITERATURE 


In the English Journal for September one 
may read Professor Boynton’s analysis of 
contemporary writing. He distinguishes 
five tendencies or strains: cryptic stylism, de- 


Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
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spair, Marxism, regionalism, and construc- 
tive optimism. The first forms cults, such 
as that of Joyce. The second takes on va- 
rious moods from grim despair to naughty 
defiance—protracted adolescence. Few 
Marxists have the artistic ability of Dos 
Passos. The regionalists are most promi- 
nent in the South, where they would pre- 
serve the old agrarianism as opposed to the 
industrialism that is encroaching. The 
“philosophic apostles of hope” disapprove 
of what they see around them, recognize 
that experiments in social control are inevi- 
table, and believe that the nation has the 
energy and confidence of youth to go on 


to better things. 


EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING NATIONAL 
ScHEME 


Commissioner Goodykoontz spoke before 
the Swampscott convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for Childhood Education 
on “Education in Relation to a Changing 
National Scheme.” Her address appears in 
the September issue of the magazine of the 
society. She begins by analyzing the char- 
acteristics of the “changing scheme of 
things.” First, we are able to produce more 
and more goods with fewer and fewer 
workers. Second, groups with common in- 
terests fight to protect themselves with little 
regard to the needs of others. Third, styles 
change rapidly and such attitudes of an ear- 
lier day as thrift tend to disappear. Fourth, 
physical and economic insecurity is wide- 
spread. Miss Goodykoontz holds that 
teachers should be free and willing to at- 
tain full understanding of present trends. 
Development of character should be 
strongly emphasized; children should learn 
to be fair and to codperate; and they should 
have increased opportunity for creativeness. 
The schools cannot solve our national prob- 
lems single-handed but “the national wel- 
fare depends upon the extent to which edu- 
cation assumes its responsibilities.” 


‘TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION 


The whole of the June number of 7}, 
Journal of Experimental Education is give 
over to the report of an investigation by 
A. S. Barr and Nels O. Reppen. The pro} 
lem set up was that of finding out how 
teachers view supervision—their general at! 
titude, their notion as to mistakes made by 
supervisors, and their suggestions for im. 
provement. Data were collected from sey. 
enty-one cities. The teachers reporting le. 
longed to both elementary and high school, 
The most common mistakes mentioned 
were in the nature of faulty techniques 
such as lack of a general plan. Lack of 
coérdination of the activities of special su. 
pervisors appears to be common. An 2 
tempt was made to distinguish the criti 
cisms made by “weak” teachers from those 
made by others. Classroom visitation fol- 
lowed by conference was ranked firs 
among types of supervisory devices, bulle- 
tins last. Instances of helpful supervision 
cited outnumbered those of “hampering” 
supervision by two and one-half to one. 


Dritt or LEARNING IN ARITHMETIC 


In the Journal of Educational Research 
for September, Professor Brownell and Miss 
Chazal report the results of a study of “The 
Effects of Premature Drill in Third-Grade 
Arithmetic.” Skeptical as to whether drill 
actually accomplishes what is frequently 
claimed for it, they first analyzed some six- 
teen reports of investigation in order to find 
the evidence that exists as to the effective- 
ness of drill in arithmetic for changing per- 
formance or promoting growth in more 
mature forms of quantitative thinking. 
They then experimented with a group of 
children. These investigators conclude that 
drill not preceded by adequate instruction 
may merely fix bad habits of thinking. The 
teacher should make sure that she knows 
not merely what answer the pupil gets but 
by what process he arrived at it. 
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